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~ OGod, Who to a Loyal Home 
C.M.D. 
Tune: St. Leonard 


1. O God, who to a loyal home 
Didst trust thy Son divine, 
Where faithful love and patient work 
Made daily life benign; 
With contrite shame thy grace we claim, 
And lift to thee our prayer: 


Redeem our oft unworthy homes 
Till all is Christlike there. 


Mj 


Deliver us from sins which harm 
Our homes, and mar their peace. 
May selfless and devoted love 
Make strife and discord cease. 
With anxious zeal, for mankind's weal 
And world-wide peace we pray; 
But all in vain, if wayward homes 
Cause childhood’s steps to stray. 


Thou art our Father, and from thee 
All faithful families spring, 

To homes, where love and honor dwell, 
Thou dost thy blessings bring. 

O God of love, send from above 
Thy succor, swift and strong, 

That from such homes stout souls may come 
To triumph over wrong. 


We pray that childhood’s latent powers 
May grow to bless mankind; 

That we may guide aright young lives, 
For unguessed good designed. 

O Father God, whose Son has trod 
Such lowly paths as we, 

Help us to build on earth true homes, 
Till we come home to thee. 


Harry Emerson Fosdick, 1956 
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What's New in 


Weekday 


Religious Education? 


FIRST NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE on 
WEEKDAY RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 
June 25-28, 1956 


Under the auspices of the Department of Weekday Religious Education of the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S-A. 


Purpose: “Charting the Future of Weekday Church Cost—$18.00 (Two in a room) 


Schools in America” : , 
Plus Registration Fee—$6.00 


Inspiring and informing SPEAKERS (after May 15—$7.50) 


Thirteen specialized WORK GROUPS Send for descriptive folder and registration form to— 
Mineldars Suto veg pierces Department of Weekday Religious Education : 
in starting a program.) 

: ; Before Apr. 23 After Apr. 23 

Interesting EXHIBITS and AUDIO-VISUALS ——_— 

79 E. Adams 257 Fourth Ave. 


Periods of FELLOWSHIP and WORSHIP Chicago 3, Ill. - New York 10, N. Y. 
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New Helps for Starting or Strengthening a WEEKDAY CHURC 4 
' SCHOOL PROGRAM | 


“Introducing the Weekday Church School” 
A 16-page booklet prepared especially for those 


expecting to begin a weekday program. Order fora 
Erle OC saree Office of Publication, 
“We Believe in the Weekday Church School” 120 East 23rd St., 
A forthright statement by 33 members of: the “New York 10, N. Y. 
Denominational Executives Section of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. Price, 10c a copy 
“The Weekday Church School Texts—Cooperative Single copy free from the 
Series” Department of Weekday Religious Education 
Before Apr. 23 After Apr. 23 
A new edition listing and describing 16 texts, 4 79 E. Adams 257 Fourth Aa 


of which are off the press this year. Chicago 3, IIl. New York 10, N. 
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EDITORIALS 


R EACH—Teach—Win” was the theme of the Annual 
Meeting of the Division of Christian Education of the 
National Council of Churches in February. Perhaps no 
theme in recent years has expressed the concern of the 
churches so pointedly as this one. We are not reaching 
people as we should and concern about this is growing. 
We are not teaching those we reach as they should be 
taught, though great progress in method and materials 
has been made. We are not winning them as we should 
—witness the large losses of young people at the time 
mature commitment could be coming. This is a theme 
for all churches and church workers, not just the dele- 
gates gathered at an annual meeting. 

Dr. Roswell Barnes, Associate General Secretary of 
the National Council of Churches, in a brief address to 


MIDDLE AGE may easily be a time of disillusion- 
ment, of letting down of standards. There is no specific 
year at which this period begins. When the children 
have gone out into the world on their own and the 
house seems empty and quiet—middle age is facing 
parents. When the wage earner realizes that he has ad- 
vanced about as far as he will go in his business; when 
the woman finds that she is more interested in comfort 
than in style—middle age has arrived. 

But today “middle age” is more likely to be the 
numerical middle of life than ever before. If there are 
not forty-five years in one’s future as in one’s past, there 
are still likely to be twenty-five or thirty. What religious 
motivation will undergird these years ahead? Has one’s 
spiritual development kept up with the accretion of 
years, or is one still trailing the clouds of glory which 
surrounded his religious commitment in youth and early 
adulthood? Now is the time for a reassessment of one’s 
spiritual life and for recommitment to Christ and the 
Church. 

The denominational editors of curriculum, at their 
recent annual meeting, heard a psychologist discuss the 
“developmental tasks” of different ages. In the conver- 
sations that followed, what seems to have appealed to 
them most was what these tasks should be for those in 
middle life. 

The middle-aged person’s idea of God Sheiick grow 
as he grows older. He should have an increasing feeling 
of awe at the contemplation of God’s power and crea- 
tivity. His apprehension of God’s love should expand 
as he himself has experienced human love and has felt 


After April 20, editorial and advertising material and correspondence should be sent to 257 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. Subscriptions should be sent to Box 238, New York 10, N.Y. 


Teaching Out of Deep Commitment} 


the Executive Board emphasized that the Christian be- 
lief in the individual which gives meaning to this theme 
is grounded in something beyond the sanctions of the, 
social situation. The ground and sanction of it lie in} 
our Christian faith. That is the faith Christian teachers | 
must communicate. It goes far deeper than the ethics} 
of a culture. The individual as a creature of God has an} 
integrity and a worth beyond anything the social onary 
confers upon him. 
Dr. Barnes says that we must hold this faith up to! 
the point that we never coax people to teach. The ques- | 
tion is, rather, “Are we-worthy to teach this faith?” We | 
can never win children and young people to commit- 
ment unless the teachers are first committed thoroughly | 
to that faith. 
Virgil E. Foster | 


God’s sustaining care in times of crisis. He should de- | 
velop more power of concentration in worship and more | 


skills in approaching other persons in the spirit of love: | 
And with this deepening sense of communion with God | 
should come a desire to be more effective in his service } 
to the community and to the church. 


Church boards and committees are usually made up | 
largely of people of middle age and older. Traditionally 
such persons have been “conservative” in their approach 
to church organization and activities. If, instead, they | 
felt a burning commitment to make Christ known to) 
others, they would be more imaginative in their out: | 
reach, more sympathetic with the eagerness of youth. 
Their wealth of experience and maturity of judgment) 
would then advance and not hamper the progress @) 
God’s kingdom. 

Such recommitted adults of middle years should rf 
sought after as leaders of children and youth. What 
better preparation is there for teaching a church school 
class than the experience of bringing up children | 
one’s own and learning what succeeds with them and 
what fails? And in what more fruitful way could one 
invest the next ten or twenty years of his life? T 
person who is absorbed in leading new classes of chil 
dren or youth year after year to an appreciation 
their highest level of what God can mean in their liv 
will not notice that the years are passing. But in ti 
of quiet he may realize that life seems continually 
grow in meaning and that God’s presence is ever 
real. 

Lillian Willia 
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Trraoly reaching 


by Peter Gordon White 


CAN’T recall who suggested that 

Christians should read their Bible 
and their newspaper every day, but 
the advice has some merit, particular- 
ly for those of us who work in the 
church school in what is known as 
“a Christian nation.” To contem- 
plate the life of American society as 
‘it is reflected in the daily press, to 
hold it up to the light of God’s love 
as reflected in biblical revelation, is 
‘a spiritual exercise most of us could 
perform without much change in our 
daily routine. 

I have a clipping in front of me 
now that has given me a new sense 
of urgency about the mission of Chris- 
tian education, and my part in it. I 
wonder how it strikes you to read that 
‘in one of our large cities a young 
‘woman died in a police ambulance 
after she had been driven about the 
streets for two hours—from jail to 
‘hospital to courtroom and, eventually, 
to city morgue. 


| 


= 


The day before (the newspaper re- 
‘port continues, alone, ill, and mental- 
jly disturbed, the girl had been evicted 
jfrom her lodging. A vagrancy charge 
‘brought her to the jail cell. Her need 
of medical attention was discovered 


The Rev. Mr. White is Editor of Sunday 
‘School Publications, the United Church of 
Canada, Toronto, Ontario. 
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soon the next day, but not soon 
enough. Hospital admittance papers 
were made out hastily, too hastily 
and inaccurately, as the ambulance 
drivers discovered when they tried in 
vain to deliver their patient. 

So she died, and the papers told 
of it briefly in the evening edition. 

I think of God’s love, a love so 
pervasive that not one sparrow shall 
fall to the ground unnoted. And I 
think of this Christian country of 
ours. It is Christian, isn’t it? Let us 
not be cynical, or even too precious 
in our theological subtilties; this is 
rightfully classed as a Christian na- 
tion. As a people we are not ungodly; 
we are not vicious; we witness to our 
belief in the power of love even when 
we misuse the term. 

I think about the people. Of the 
several hundred thousand who glanced 
at this newspaper report, surely a 
significant number felt regret at least 
for that mistake on the admittance 
papers. Surely some remarked on the 
cumbersomeness of the machinery by 
which we restrain the unlawful and 
protect the unfortunate. Surely con- 
cern for this young woman was not 
confined to that part of God’s realm 
beyond the temporal stage of human 
affairs. Surely someone here sighed. 
Surely someone here wept. Surely 
someone prayed, here and now. 


To say that this is “a Christian na- 
tion” doesn’t say enough, however. 
It doesn’t say how many Christians 
there are in the country. Nor does it 
tell us how many of our citizens are 
merely inoculated with Christianity, 
have had some pin-prick experience 
that has penetrated a tough hide. By 
thinking “I’ve had it” they immunize 
themselves against any profound and 
continuing religious experience. No 
wonder there’s a growing number of 
us who believe that one of the great- 
est single deterrents to Christian con- 
viction and conversion is a sort of 
easy-going familiarity with God and 
his Christ. Because we think we know 
him, we pass him by. 

There’s a challenge to the church 
school worker: How will you meet 
the obstacle of a people who think 
they know the Lord? What are you 
going to say to parents who find . 
abundant satisfaction in being “good 
living folk?” Have you something 
special for jaded junior highs who tell 
you in a devastating tone, “We’ve had 
all that before?” 


It’s a challenge, yes, but isn’t it 
after all an age-old challenge? Like 
the prophets, like the apostles, like 
our Lord himself, we stand out 
against everything that would water 
down the wonder of God’s love, 
against everything that would turn 
the marvelous into the mundane, 
against every attempt to turn the 
daily walk with God into the formal- 
ity of cult practices and social super- 
stitions. 

To a society threatened by pros- 
perity at every turn, it falls to us to 
affirm quietly but insistently that life 
consists of more than food and rai- 
ment. To a generation that is prone 
to substitute the pursuit of glamour 
for the hope of glory, it is our Chris- 
tian duty to separate out the sureties 
from the sham. In a day of foggy 
moral climate, when the worth of in- 
dividual personality can become 
blurred by the man-swarm, it is our 
prophetic privilege to proclaim the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
in a word, the God of persons who 
cares supremely that one of the least 
among us should die in a city am- 
bulance for want of love. 


, aS RST | 


Therefore, having this ministry by 
the mercy of God, we do not lose 
heart. 


by C. Umhau Wolf 


VERYBODY is talking about sex, 
marriage, the family, and the 
place of the church in educating for 
Christian marriage. The Toledo 
Council of Churches is doing some- 
thing besides talking. 


Preparing high school students 
for marriage 

Since 1952 there has been a course 
on “Preparing for Christian Mar- 
riage” for high school seniors. In 
fact, there are two courses, one for 
Catholic and one for Protestant young 
people. Arrangements are made by 
the counselling committee of the De- 
partment of Pastoral Services of the 
Toledo Council, in cooperation with 
Father Ernst of the Roman Catholic 
Diocese. These programs are open to 
every Protestant or Catholic high 
school student in the city and in the 
surrounding suburban schools. The 
Catholic course lasts for ten weeks 
and has enrolled 600 young people. 
The Protestant course lasts eight 
weeks and enrolls 450. There is some 
talk of extending the Toledo Council 
school to ten weeks, since publicity 
for both groups is given together. 

The program sponsored by the To- 
ledo Council consists of eight sessions 
held one night a week from 7:30 to 
9:15 P.M. The location of the school 
has varied from church to church 
during the years and in 1955 and 
1956 the sessions were held in two 
different locations on separate eve- 
nings to permit a larger enrollment. 

One hour is allotted a speaker to 
make a presentation through slides, 
models, blackboard, or just talk. Fea- 
tured speakers have included Mrs. 
Evelyn Mills Duvall of Chicago and 
David Treat of Flint, Michigan. 
Three active members of the Asso- 
ciation of Marriage Counsellors, who 
live in the Toledo area, are also used 
as lecturers throughout the series: 
Dr. Ralph Bridgeman, Mr. Floyd 
Anderson, and myself. Each year one 
psychiatrist or psychologist has been 
invited. 

After the presentation by the speak- 
er, the group is broken down into 
small discussion groups led by social 
workers and ministers in the commu- 
nity. It has been found best to let 


Dr. Wolf is Pastor of St. Paul's Lutheran 
Church in Toledo, Ohio, and Chairman of 
the Counseling Committee on Pre-Marriage 
Courses of the Toledo Council of Churches. 
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- ually learned to express her basic fear} 
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the young people go with their friends 
to these groups, rather than dividing 
them arbitrarily. In 1955 and 1956 
the program had a special section for 
those who considered themselves to 
be engaged to be married. Some 
crossing over from one section to an- 
other was permitted, although this 
has caused some difficulty in con- 
tinuity of discussion. The leaders 
were successful in stimulating live dis- 
cussion and have provided many good 
notes of evaluation for future years, 

The subjects of the eight sessions 
have included: | 


1. A general introduction to mar- 
riage and courtship from a Protestant 
point of view, variously titled “Friends | 
—Dates—Mates” or “Marriage Is. 
Serious.” Following an address on’ 
this subject one of the discussion 
groups went round and round on the 
significance of rings, pins and en- 
gagements. A new suggestion was 
made by one of the boys—that a two-. 
dollar ring be used, since it was a 
“token” anyhow. The group recog: 
nized that “cheating” was more the| 
rule than the exception and so, on} 
their own, decided that “going steady” 
was really a trying-out period and) 
should not bind high school yout 


too soon. 


2. The session on maturity has al 
ways been very popular and it has} 
been under various titles; such as, 
“Marriage is for the Mature” or| 
“Grown Up?” 

One girl had extremely negative 
feelings to the entire procedure of} 
lectures and group discussions. She) 
hated boys and would have nothing} 
to do with them. To the discussion) 
leader it was obvious that she was) 
shorter, younger in appearance, and | 
not as advanced in boy-girl relation | 
ships as many others. On the fourth | 
evening she confided her fears of be | 
ing passed by for other girls. They} 
agreed together that she looked “ba- | 
byish” and even were able to laugh} 
that she could still get into the mov-} 
ies on the children’s price. She grad-| 


that she never would catch up. She 
attended regularly and by the last 
session no longer felt rejected. ‘, 


3. “Sex in Your Life” has been 


After the presentation by the speak 
er the group is broken down inte 
small discussion units led by ministers 
and social workers in the community. 


voted one of the most popular and 
informative in the courses. 


4. Morality and love have always 
been a problem for high school stu- 
dents. So one session has been given 
over to: “Who Is Right for You?” 
“Serious Intentions,’ or “Making 
Your Choice.” 


5. One of the high points in 1954, 
1955 and 1956 was the appearance 
of Mr. Treat with his plastic models 


on the subject, “The Creation of New 
Life.” 


6. The other subjects discussed 
were: “Mixed Marriages,’ “The 
Problems of Husband and Wife in 
Relationship to Home Management” 
and “Economy, Money and Marriage 
Roles.” 

The session in every group that us- 
ually produced the strongest feelings 
was the one on Catholic-Protestant 
marriage, about which there were al- 
ways a few people who were highly 
opinionated. These sessions required 
great skill on the part of the discus- 
sion leaders to channel the feelings 
into constructive avenues. Once the 
group had given vent to their feelings, 
they were better able to face the 
problem. 

Evaluation sheets filled out by the 
students at the end of every series 
have been used as guides for the fol- 
lowing season. Students’ comments 
included the following: “The best 
$3.00 investment I have ever made.” 
“This has been a great help, and I 
wish all young people could have the 
same chance, for I believe it helps to 
start one on the right road to a hap- 
py marriage.” “I received answers 
to a great many questions that were 
in my mind.” 

The three-dollar registration fee 
asked of each student provides the 
funds necessary for operating the pro- 
gram. Expenses include a series of 
pamphlets given to each registrant. 
Out-of-town lecturers are paid an 
honorarium and traveling expenses. 
The Toledo Council absorbs the over- 
head incidental to mailings and the 
mimeographed summaries of speech- 
‘es or list of questions given to the 


young people. 


The Marriage Success Clinic 

Upon the initiative of a group. of 
citizens, a “Marriage Success Clinic” 
for engaged couples was begun in late 
1953. This was managed by the citi- 
zens committee for two years, and 
then taken over by the Toledo Coun- 
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cil in 1955. Meeting on a succession 
of three Sunday afternoons and eve- 
nings from four to nine P.M. in the 
Spring, the Fall and the Winter, the 
ninth series began the last Sunday 
of January, 1956. 

The publicity for this group has 
been primarily aimed at those to be 
married within a month or two of the 
time of the course. It is hoped that 
through newspaper, radio and T.V. 
advertising and direct contact by the 
pastors of the couples, more and more 
engaged couples will use these serv- 
ices. Most of the same leaders and 
speakers concerned with the high 
school group help with this. There 
are no speeches, but rather an at- 
tempt to encourage young people to 
begin to be frank and open with one 
another. It has been found that seven 
to ten couples is the ideal size for this 
approach, with a team of three lead- 
ers: a gynecologist or an obstetrician, 
a marriage counsellor and a pastor. 


A movie is shown each week, in- 
cluding the very popular “Human 


Reproduction” and ‘“Who’s Boss.” 
This latter movie and the much more 
threatening ‘“Who’s to Blame?” 


brought out hidden emotions. There 
was one couple who violently dis- 
agreed over the second film. The boy 
could see only the wife in the pic- 
ture as entirely to blame while the 
girl saw the husband as intolerable. 
Some private sessions with the cou- 
ple resulted in a postponement of the 
marriage until these strong feelings 
concerning the roles of husband and 


‘wife had been resolved. 


The cooperation of the counsellors, 
the pastors and the physicians in these 
Clinics has been admirable. How- 
ever, not all the ministers have co- 
operated as closely in these as in the 
high school courses, although the 
Clinics are in no way intended to 
take the place of the consultation of 
the engaged couple with a pastor 
prior to a marriage. 

The young people have enjoyed 
especially the frankness of all. No 
question, no by-path is too abstruse 
or remote to be followed. Several 
engagements have been broken be- 
cause of the learning processes and 
the frankness of discussion. In the 
third course a graduate student from 
India and a college senior, who were 
engaged, enrolled in the Clinic. The 
first sessions included a full discussion 


of “happiness prediction scales” and . 


the leaders noted that this couple 


were more and more uncomfortable. 
One evening session briefly touched 
upon background of culture and up- 
on in-laws. After the session the cou- 
ple came to one of the leaders and 
for over an hour talked of the strong 
love they had for one another which 
would readily overcome all differ- 
ences of religion, culture and class. 
The following week the girl attended 
alone and reported that they had 
broken off the engagement. 


The Clinics have not been going 
on long enough to see what the re- 
sult will be in the long run of any 
marriage. 


Counselling for expectant parents 

The most recent venture of the 
Council in the marriage counselling 
field is a program for newly married 
couples who are expecting their first 
child. The first session was held in 
1955 and is still in the experimental 
stage. The beginning program in- 
cluded a marriage counsellor, an ob- 
stetrician, a mother and a nurse. 
Those who have attended have felt 
that it has been of some value in pre- 
paring them to receive a child into 
the home and to bring him up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. 
Again, because of the nature of the 
course and the size of the group, in- 
formality is the keynote, although 
movies and charts have been well 
received. 


Future developments 

Several of the churches and mem- 
bers of the’ committees have been 
conducting programs in the junior 
high age group. There have been ap- 
peals for education in marriage and 
family living for freshmen and sopho- 
more high school groups. However, 
the resources of the town can be over- 
worked if one tries to do all the 
things that could be done. If an ex- 
pansion is to be made, it will prob- 
ably be with the group who have 
been married fifteen to twenty years 
and who are interested in seeing what 
they can do to revive their marriages 
and to make them more successful. _ 

All three of the present programs 
were started by citizens’ committees 
and later taken over wholeheartedly 
by the Pastoral Services Department 
of the Toledo Council of Churches. 
Much credit for their success should 
go to Rev. Clark Shedd, Executive 
Secretary of the Toledo Council of 
Churches for the past thirteen years. 
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Who Are 


These 
Migrants? 


ANY CHURCHES have 

fringe of people who are never 
drawn into its life. These are the 
people who are a little different from 
most of the congregation. Because 
they don’t fit easily into the normal 
pattern, Christian concern for them 
seldom finds its way into definite ac- 
tion. This is especially true where 
the strangers are migrants working 
in the area only a short season of 
each year. 

Yet there are ways the church can 
minister to them if the members are 
aware of their presence and the chal- 
lenge they present. 

We might cite Mrs. Thomas as an 
example. As a public school teacher, 
her whole life was dedicated to the 
welfare of her students. She was wor- 
ried about a group of them, and 
Buddy in particular. He was an at- 
tractive, tow-headed boy who had 
come from another state with his 
family to help pick tomatoes in the 
fields nearby. He wanted to learn 
and he wanted to be in school but — 
seldom stayed in one place more than _ 
a few weeks. It was difficult for him 
to keep up with his school work as — 


by William E. Scholes 


he moved about and there were 
places where local schools did not 
take migrants, feeling that such short 
periods were not worthwhile. He also 
needed individual attention which 
she could not give in such a large 
class. bce 
Mrs. Thomas had visited in his — 
home a few days before and had : 
been shocked to see that he and the 
other six members of his family lived — 
in a corner of a large barn. Thei 
was just one room with one corne 
used as a living, dining, kitchen are 


The Rev. Mr. Scholes is the Central States — 
Director of Migrant Ministry, Division 
Home Missions, National Council of Church- — 
es, Chicago, Illinois. 

The home mission theme for <idpdeaa 


study in 1956-57 is "Mission Field: U.S.A." 


tural migrants. This article and others ¢ 
follow will make a good background for th 
forthcoming study. 


tracted” by-.a Family Night program led 
mission workers. 


BOTTOM. A young wife becomes absorb 
in a Bible just given her by Home Missio 
workers who are visiting her at her urge 
request. 
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Dale Rooks 


When parents are working there often is no one to look after the younger children. Sometimes 
babies are left in baskets at the end of rows, where the tractor drivers may not see them. 


and the rest as the bedroom. What 
chance did Buddy have in such a 
situation to make good in his school 
work? 

Mrs. Thomas went to her min- 
ister to talk over the situation. 
He in turn took the problem 
to the local Council of Churches 
who called in a_ representative 
of the Division of Home Mis- 
sions of the National Council of 
Churches. With the local churches 
cooperating on an _ interdenomina- 
tional basis, and the Division of 
Home Missions assisting, a special 
summer school was set up to help 
migrant children make up school 
work they had missed while travel- 
ing. Their families were brought to 
church in cars and special Bible 
classes were held on Sunday after- 
noons at one of the farms. Recrea- 
tion programs were held on the farms 
in the evenings with the help of vol- 
unteer teams and Home Mission sum- 
mer student workers. 

The concern of one person grew 
into a program of Christian service 
involving the whole church. — 

In a small town of a neighboring 
state, Mr. Edwards’ was also con- 
cerned. He was a County Welfare 
Officer. Word had come to him that 
a child of one of the farm workers 
had contracted rheumatic fever. (It 
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was great wonder there weren’t more 
cases, the way they had to live!) 
Friends of the girl had taken her to 
the hospital. But the family was mi- 
grant. They had no permanent home, 
few possessions, and certainly not 
enough cash to guarantee the care 
indicated. Therefore the hospital 
could do no more than give tem- 
porary treatment and send her home. 

If the family had been three 
months or more in the county the 
Welfare office might have helped, but 
for migrants there was little Mr. 
Edwards could do. He turned to his 
minister for advice. 

A meeting was called of the local 
Council of United Church Women. 
This interdenominational. group soon- 
had enough money raised to give the 
girl the care needed and to begin a 
program of continuing help and 
Christian service. Of course, this was 
only the beginning, for once the con- 
cern was translated into action ways 
were found ‘to continue a: fuller pro- 
gram of ministry to their migrant 
neighbors. = ete 

But. still another person. was con- 


cerned. Miss Armitage was a part:-.: 
~ time secretary, part-time director of 


Christian education, and part-time 
choir director for three small church- 
es in another county. She began by 
visiting migrant families in an effort. 


to encourage the children to attend 
church school. 

She soon was worried about the 
little ones who were left in baskets 
or boxes at the end of long rows 
while mothers worked. She had heard 
of accidents where tractor drivers 
hadn’t seen them. There were also 
the toddlers who could wander into 
the road and others who were kept 
locked in cars all day. Wasn’t there 
some way the little ones could be 
cared for while mothers worked? 
Couldn’t something constructive be 
arranged for those who were older 
but still too young to work in the 
fields? Were any of these receiving 
Christian education? 

Miss Armitage asked these ques- 
tions of the County Ministerial As- 
sociation. Again the Division of 
Home Missions was called in to help 
and again the cooperating churches 
came up with a plan of action. A 
church basement was used as a play 
center for children gathered from the 
farms each day. The babies were 
cared for in the town hall across the 


-road.-It took a great deal of time 


and effort, but the results were worth 
it. The churches as a whole had 
found new life as they cooperated to 
serve their migrant neighbors. Here 
was a mission field at home in which 
all could share. 


Come Into | His Presence 


FIVE DOMINANT concerns of Christian youth work are the subject of prayers which appear below. Each prayer is a | 
petition related to one of these concerns: and the prayers are expressions of persons from differing backgrounds as to | 
nation and Christian communion. The symbols, with accompanying interpretations, are those developed by the United — 


Christian Youth Movement, U.S.A. 


Christian Faith 


In this design, the vertical 
lines suggest that faith comes 
DOWN as a gift of God’s 
grace, and that worship is di- 
rected UPWARD ‘to him. The 
kneeling figure, unclothed, 
could be Everyman. His pos- 
ture indicates both his devo- 
tion to what is higher and his 
attentive readiness to receive 
commands. His head is bowed 
and his feet are under him, 
ready for the command he may 
hear. The “shield of faith” is 
a defensive weapon to ward 
off the blows of temptation— 
and useless if one turns to run! 


(Blue) “True blue” is the color of loy- 
alty, steadfastness, dependabil- 
ity. 


Christian Witness 


The simply clothed figure 
might represent all men, for the 
gift of Christian witness is 
available to all. The strong 
white vertical lines speak of 
God, the content of our wit- 
ness. The position of the kneel- 
ing man who lifts the cross 
shows great effort—but not de- 
feated effort. For he raises the 
symbol which will draw all 
men to Him for whom it stands. 
The color, a mingling of blood- 
red and flame-red, suggests the 
fire of Pentecost and the blood 
which was shed in Christ’s sac- 
rifice—and that of his wit- 

- nesses. 


“THE HIGHEST GIFT... 
TO SPEAK THE MESSAGE OF GOD" 


(Red) 


O God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, whose mercy 
permits us to live in these days, help us to trust in thee in such — 
a manner that the unrighteousness that reigns everywhere does not 
threaten us. Encourage us to persevere in the way of the Gospel. | 
May we so confront the Cross that it will challenge us to walk | 
Christ's way rather than-to yield to our desire for an easy and | 
comfortable life. 

In this hour, our Father, when many systems display to us their - 
enticements, help us not to sell them our birthright. When we are — 
given up to the kingdom of-Jogic and spread flowers at the feet | 
of what we think is “correct,” help us to remember that we are | 
but human beings, needing thee. 

Confirm us in the faith of thy Son Jesus Christ, and grant us | 
that day by day, despite our human frailties and sins, we may be | 
assured of thy forgiveness through Jesus Christ, and rest in the 
confidence of life eternal with thee. 


—Eduardo D. Aguilar, Peru (Methodist) 


O God our Father, we thank thee that through Jesus Christ 
thou hast shown us who thou art and given us a testimony of thy- — 
self which we may confidently trust. 

© Lord Jesus Christ, we thank thee that thou, through thy holy | 
life, thy death and resurrection, hast been the true and trust | 
worthy witness of that God who goes out searching for us who 
have been lost from our Father's home. 

O Holy Spirit, our Guide, we thank thee that thou wilt never 
leave us but always in our hearts bear witness that we are God's 
children. 

Grant us, we pray thee, thy grace and thy power that we may 
be true witnesses of Thee. Do not look on our own incompetence, 
our dejection or self-assurance, but let us, to whom thou hast given 
the highest gift, be so affected by it that we must share it with 
others. Fill us with the spirit of thankfulness which will make us 
messengers in word and deed. Strengthen us as we lift the sign 
of the Cross over the world that belongs to Christ. To him be | 
praise and honor for ever. 


—Ib Lindegreen Andersen, Denmark. (Church of Denmark) 


Christian Outreach 


Back of the figure of a man 
with a scroll is a compass. The 
compass, without a needle, 
points equally in all directions. 
For the scroll signifies a mes- 
sage which is for all of life: 
“God was in Christ reconcil- 
ing the world unto. Himself.” 
The shadow which is cast is 
that of a cross. The omni- 
present white vertical stripes 
say that breadth of outreach 
is determined by height of out- 
look. The color, green, speaks 
of the universal fact that if 
winter comes, spring cannot be 
far behind. 


(Green) 


© God, our loving Father, we thank thee for the gift of thy 
Son Jesus Christ. We pray thee to pour thy Spirit upon thy Church 
that it may fulfill his command to preach the Gospel to every 
creature. We humbly beseech thee, most gracious God, to grant 
us a renewal of heart and soul to go out with his message and to — 
bring all the people into thy fold. Help us, O Holy Spirit, to find — 
out our part in the work of leading the world to know and love — 
the Saviour. Bind us under thy Son's Cross so that by our sur- 
render and service we may do thy will. | 

Through Jesus Christ we ask. | 
4 
—Father A. T. Gabriel, India (Orthodox Syrian Church) — 
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(Purple) 


(Gold) 


Christian Citizenship 


There are prominent strong 
white lines which emphasize 
the axis of the central figure. 
These lines help to make clear 
that all the loyalties of Chris- 
tian citizenship have their 
source in an ultimate loyalty 
to God. The undraped man 
stands for all men. His feet 
are solidly planted upon earth 
and his arms are flung out- 
ward, horizontally, to suggest 
his earthly responsibilities. Pur- 
ple represents the “royal priest- 
hood” to which all followers 
of Christ belong. 


O Lord God of our fathers, teach us Thy justice. Instruct us in 
thy judgments. Enlighten us in thy righteousness. We ask thee to 
bless the lands from which we come and to help us to join hands 
and hearts with all of thy children in every part of thy world. We 
would seek to be worthy citizens of our own community and mem- 
bers of the Kingdom of God. Make us, O Lord, a meek nation. 
May thy loving kindness heal us quickly, for we are a needy world. 
Cancel not thy promise, and take not thy mercy from us—for the 
Holy Mother of the spring of life, and all the saints. 


— Miss Angelle Hanna Kallini, Egypt. (Coptic Orthodox) 


Christian Fellowship 


Fellowship cannot be sym- 
bolized by a solitary figure. In 
these three figures, obviously 
of differing races, is represent- 
ed all mankind. They are gath- 
ered around the cup of com- 
munion, symbol of the shed- 
ding of the blood of Christ. 
The fellowship is between the 
figures who represent men and 
women of the world, but the 
source of Fellowship is the 
down-streaming love of the in- 
finite Father which makes men 
“members one of another.” 
The preciousness of this gift 
is aptly symbolized by the gold 
of the color. 


The material above is reprinted, by permission, from 
WORLD CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, first quarter. This 
magazine is published by the World Council of Christian Edu- 


cation, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


The symbols and their interpretations (here condensed) are 
a@ part of the UCYM Symbol Packet, published by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. The complete packets containing 


O God, who has created us in thine image, and has given thine 
only begotten Son Jesus Christ to redeem and save, help us always 
to remember that wherever we may be, all human beings are thy 
creatures; and that in Christ there is no east nor west, no white 
nor colored, no rich nor poor; but that all men are of equal worth 
in thy sight. Give us grace so to follow our Lord's example of 
friendliness, brotherliness, and serviceableness, that we may live 
in happy fellowship one with another, and serve one another in 
brotherly love. Remove from us all pride, selfishness, jealousy, un- 
kindness, and intolerance. Kindle in us that fire of thy love which 
alone can unite us and reflect thy glory in our lives, so that others 
may be drawn into thy fold and find security and salvation, for 
their souls. We ask it in the name of Jesus Christ our Lord. 


—Festus O. Segun, Nigeria (Anglican) 


11 by 17 inch copies of the symbols in color, a colored slide of 
each, worship services, interpretations, and a guide to their 
use, are available from the Office of Publication and Distribu- 
tion, National Council of Churches, 120 East 23rd Street, 
New York 10, N.Y. Price of the packet is $2.75. Separate cop- 
ies of the symbols, interpretation and worship services are also 
available. 


Mienistoring fo Chills, in Hospitals 


‘by Mabel Dawson and 


Mrs. Herman C. Schulz 


Miss Dawson is Director of the Department 


| of Christian Education, Council of Churches 
| and Christian Education of Maryland-Dela- 
| ware, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. Mrs. Schulz 


is Chairman of the special Committee on 


) Religious Training in Children's Institutions of 
that Council. 
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LOVE YOU. See my gun.” These 

were the first words spoken by a 
nine-year-old boy to his “Sunday 
school teacher” in the Saturday after- 
noon class at City Hospitals in Balti- 
more, Maryland. For almost nine 
months the teacher had observed this 
child. He never had a Saturday aft- 
ernoon visitor. Never before had he 
spoken or even laughed. He just sat 
in her class week after week. 

These classes were started to help 


meet the need for religious training 
of children in institutions. The in- 
spiration came from Mrs. Alice God- 
dard, Children’s Work Director for 
the Division of Christian Education, 
National Council of Churches. In re- 
sponse to her suggestion, the Com- 
mittee on Children’s Work of the 
Maryland - Delaware Council of 
Churches appointed a special Com- 
mittee on Religious Training in Chil- 
dren’s Institutions from its member- 
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A two-state council takes Bible teaching to 


children in state, city and private hospitals 


ship. This committee secured the 
Maryland and Delaware Directories 
of Health and Welfare Services pub- 
lished by the Councils of Social Agen- 
cies. It then wrote to all the insti- 
tutions serving children in these states 
and asked what religious training was 
being given the children and whether 
assistance from the Council was de- 
sired. 

The committee found that many 
institutions already had programs of 
religious teaching in operation. How- 
ever, City Hospitals in Baltimore and 
later two private hospitals, the South 
Baltimore General Hospital and 
Provident Hospital, requested classes 
for children. Some months afterward, 
work was begun at Crownsville State 
Hospital. 


Classes in hospitals 


The classes at the Baltimore hos- 
pitals are held every Saturday after- 
noon. Teachers were secured through 
the cooperation of pastors of church- 
es and from the membership of the 
special committee. 

The teachers have found that most 
of the children are in these institu- 
tions for a very short time. Some are 
there for one or two weeks while 
very few stay for months. The age- 
range has been from: three to four- 
teen years. The teachers have found, 
also, that they must be prepared for 
any number of children of any age. 
They prepare their Bible stories for 
primary-age children but must be 
versatile enough to adapt their entire 
program to the group each week. 
They have no way of knowing until 
they get to the hospital how many 
children or of what ages will be 
present. 

Experience has shown that a ma- 
jority of the children have no re- 
ligious background. Many have had 
no church or Sunday school training. 
One teacher reported that it is ob- 
vious that the parents of many of the 
children “have little interest in their 
spiritual welfare.” Simple Bible stor- 
ies are used, with handwork activities 
related to the story. 

Since the children like to take some- 
thing back to their beds the teachers 
give each child a picture, story paper 
or object relating to the lesson. These 
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materials have been provided by Sun- 
day schools of the city. One Saturday 
the story of Moses was told. The 
children cut out baskets and figures 
of the baby Moses. During the next 
week the “Sunday school teacher” 
visited the hospital. As she walked 
by the room of a child she heard 
him cry out to the nurse, “Oh, I just 
lost the baby Moses!” 


Songs and finger plays are. used 
with the smaller children. One teach- 
er reported that her children like to 


“make up” songs and prayers. Usual- — 


ly the-afternoon session begins with 
a well-known song, such as “Jesus 
Loves Me” and “Father, We Thank 
Thees 


The need for special curriculum 
materials for a transient group of this 
kind is apparent. The “child life” 
stories found in regular church school 
curriculum usually presuppose a nor- 
mal, happy family relationship, and 
are not suited to children who are 
away from home and who have been 
through strange and sometimes fright- 
ening experiences. The teachers try 
to help them realize that, even though 
they are in a hospital, God cares for 
them. One teacher tries continually 
to help the children see that nurses 
and doctors show God’s love for them. 

Another teacher told the Commit- 
tee about Jimmy, who had had a 
bad accident. He had to have a leg 
and arm amputated. The loss of his 
limbs affected him so strongly that 
nothing seemed to interest him. Jim- 
my was a sad, unsmiling little boy. 
The teacher said, “My heart ached 
for him.” She tried to find some spe- 
cial way of showing him that God 
was caring for him and one Satur- 
day took him a picture which she 
had made especially for him. Once 
more she told him a story showing 
God’s care for him and gave him the 
picture. As he reached for it—his 
first sign of interest in all these weeks 
—he laughed aloud. At last the as- 
surance of God’s love had brought 
joy to a little boy’s heart. 

The committees sponsoring _ this 
work feel that all their efforts have 
been worth-while because of the con- 
tinued interest on the part of the sev- 
eral hospitals and the expressed ap- 
proval of the staffs of the children’s 
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_talked with: the Director of Volunteer — 


wards. Members of the staffs, as well 
as the children, look forward to the 
weekly visits of the teachers and often _ 
attend the sessions. The nurse’s aids’ 
and janitors, student nurses and even — 
some of the doctors go to great pains — 4 
to see that all who are able attend 
the Saturday afternoon classes. At. 
City Hospitals the teaching period — 
and parents’ visiting hour coincide 2 
and often parents, too, are present. ° 
The supervisor feels that this helps” 
the child who has no one to visit hae | 
At the request of the staffs spe 
programs and favors have been pro- 
vided for Christmas and other holi- | 
days. 7 
Classes at Crownsville State Hospital : | 
The work at the Crownsville State | 
Hospital was begun at the request of © 
the Dorchester County Ministerial — 
Association. The letter, addressed to — 
the Committee on Children’s Work, — 
stated that ministers from that coun- | 
ty had visited the Hospital and had 
found a need for someone “to tell 
Bible stories to the children.” Dis- 
tance from their own parishes make — 
it impossible for the ministers to do | 
the teaching. +} 
We (Miss Dawson and _ | 
Schulz) visited the Hospital y 
| 


\ 


Services, the Chaplain, and the school 
teacher. We found a real need the 
not only for telling Bible stories but | 
for a Sunday school class for teach- — | 
able children. | 
Two skilled teachers (one Negro — 
and one white) were secured to con- 7 
duct these classes. Substantial gifts || 
received from the Ministerial Asso- | 
ciation have been used to defray the — 
expenses of transportation for these i 
teachers, who have driven forty miles, ; 
round trip, each week for over a 
year to teach the children. a 
Crownsville State Hospital is fon , 
mentally handicapped Negro persons. — 
The children in our class are from 
ten to fifteen years old, but with 
variable mental abilities. We have 
limited the class to approximately 
twenty-five to thirty children. Be- 
cause of the type of institution, many 
of these children attend week afte 
week. Teen-aged patients who are 
recognized helpers in the hospital 
come with the children and usually 
stay for the classes. The committee 
has found that there are other chil- 
dren in the hospital who could be 
fit from such a class and is endeavor- 
(Continued on page 33) 
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seemed to be to hold 
| classes, where the teachers could ac- 
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Sunday morning observation classes give valuable training experience 


Let the Teachers See 


DON’T UNDERSTAND how to 

teach, though I’ve read about it 
and listened to lectures about it. 
What is a unit of learning experience? 
What is a browsing table? How do I 
make a worship center? How would 
you go about using creative dra- 
matics? What is choric speaking? 
Let me see someone doing these 


things!” 


Questions such as these came to the 
Leadership Education Committee in 
the Council of Churches of St. Jo- 
seph County, at South Bend, Indiana. 
The best way to meet the request 
observation 


tually see skilled and understanding 
teachers in action. It was further- 
more decided that, to make the situ- 
ation real, these classes should be 
held on Sunday morning, during the 
regular Sunday school class session, 

And thus, four years ago, the “Let 
Me See Schools” were set up in two 
‘churches. For that first year only 
two departments were used, junior 
and primary. Since then junior high 
classes and kindergarten classes have 
also been included. The observers in 
each class are a group of twenty-five 


| to thirty, including not more than two 


ow 
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from a similar department in another 
church. The membership is, of course, 
interdenominational. The “counsell- 
ing teachers,’ as the leaders are 
called, have been drawn from various 
denominations. Some are local peo- 
ple; others come from cities close 
enough so. that they can commute to 
South Bend-on Sunday. 


This is our schedule 

Through these four years the fol- 
lowing schedule has been worked out 
and is now being followed: 


Through letters and conferences 
the leaders are briefed on the purpose 
of the school, detailed procedures, and 
courses to be used. The counselling 
teachers come to South Bend on the 
Sunday before their teaching begins. 
In the morning they visit the de- 
partment where they are to teach, be- 
come acquainted with the teachers, 
the children, their background and 
needs, the physical environment and 
procedures followed. 

From 3:00 to 5:00 that afternoon 
an orientation session is held. At this 
time the observing teachers complete 


by Violet Rush Geiger 
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their registrations, and are given cop- 
ies of both pupil and teacher mate- 
rials. ‘The counselling teacher ex- 
plains the purposes and plans for the 
school and the manner of observing. 
She introduces and explores the 
teaching unit, ‘the activities and ma- 
terials which are to be used. These 
are the denominational materials be- 
ing used in the host church. She 
suggests reading and makes study _as- 
signments. Also she guides the teach- 
ers in looking over the books and re- 
source materials which have been as- 
sembled and in checking out mate- 
rials for reading and study. To cre- 
ate a spirit of fellowship, tea is served 
by the host church. 

On the following Sunday mornings 
the schedule is as follows: 

From 9:00 to 9:30 the observing 
teachers arrive and help the counsel- 
ling teacher in getting ready for the 
children. They review the room ar- 


Mrs. Leroy Geiger is chairman of the 
Christian Education Committee of the Council 
of Churches of St. Joseph County (South 
Bend) Indiana. 
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rangement and the teaching plan for 
the day, and decide on special points 
for observation. 

From 9:30 to 10:30 the counsel- 
ling teacher teaches the boys and 
girls, demonstrating many types of 
methods and worthwhile activities 
and procedures. 


From 10:30 to 12:00 the counsel- 
ling teacher guides the observers in 
evaluating the work of the morning. 
She leads them to think about the 
room arrangement, the participation 
of the pupils, the evidences of growth 
in Christian living. She reviews with 
them the ways the teaching materials 
were used as tools of learning and 
helps them to look for evidences of 
true worship and satisfaction in learn- 
ing. 

She also guides the planning and 
preparation for the next Sunday’s ses- 
sion. Sometimes she gives specific as- 
signments, such as preparing mate- 
rials, meeting with pupils during the 
week, planning the teaching of a song, 
telling a story, etc. 


How the teachers teach 

Many interesting teaching methods 
develop during these teaching ses- 
sions. 

Creative writing has become an 
effective medium of expression. There 
was the time when a group of juniors 
wrote a prayer, expressing in their 
own words what the Lord’s prayer 
meant to them: 


Our father who is in heaven, 

Holy and wonderful is your name. 

Make our earth beautiful like your 
kingdom. 

Help us to do the things here on earth 

As they are done in heaven. 

Please make it possible for everyone to 
have food : 
by sending the rain and sun. 

Forgive us for the wrong things we 
have done 

And help us to forgive people who do 
wrong things against us. 

Show us the right things to do 

And keep us from harm. 

We are glad to know that God’s 
kingdom and his power and love will 
last for always. 


During that same unit, “Telling the 
Story of Jesus,” the juniors decided 
that they wanted to share their ex- 
periences with their parents. They 
decided to make slides portraying the 
life of Jesus. The children worked in 
pairs, one child writing the script 
while the other one made the cor- 
responding slide. 

Invitations were sent to the par- 
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ents and observing teachers to attend 
a fellowship hour. At this time the 
hymns, original prayers, and _ slides 
were used. The juniors prepared sim- 
ple refreshments and served them at 
the close of the program. This ac- 
tivity helped the observing teachers 
to see the values not only in the use 
of creative activity in teaching but 
also in parent-teacher participation. 
All thought it was most worth-while. 

At another time a group of pri- 
maries were studying about the 
Psalms. “Songs of Long Ago” was 
the unit in the group graded mate- 
rial. They were interested in think- 
ing about why people sing songs of 
praise to God, and also how David 
wrote songs of praise. They talked 
about those things that they could 
sing praises for and wrote their own 
psalm of praise: 


PRAISE TO Gop 

Praise to God for He is good, 

He has planned for us, 

He made the earth, 

He made the trees for shade, 

He made the water for us to drink, 

He made the ground to grow our 
food, 

He made the minerals for our use, 

Oh, give thanks unto the Lord for 
He is good—— 


They also wrote a rebus story, 
“Guess Who I Am.” This briefly de- 
scribed the boyhood of Isaac, with 
the words referring to food, clothing, 
housing and setting omitted and the 
spaces filled with small pictures.. 

Other classes had equally interest- 
ing activities. One junior high class, 
for instance, dramatized the life of 
Paul and made a wire recording of 
the script after much discussion and 
revision to bring it up to their stand- 
ards. 


We plan in advance 

All these exciting things did not 
happen without much advance plan- 
ning. It took us a year to get the 
first classes ready. For one thing, 
much investigation went into the dis- 
covery of the local churches best 
suited for holding the classes. One 
important factor was the ability and 
willingness of the church to cooper- 
ate with the program and to make 
arrangements for details. The avail- 
ability of parking space and nearness 
to public transportation were also 
items of consideration. 

The interest of local church lead- 
ers was enlisted early, when success- 
ful teachers in the various churches 
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‘successfully. 


~who have had advance training for 


were told about the venture and were 
asked for suggestions of persons to be 
invited as counselling teachers. These 
evaluations from the teachers helped 
the committee in its selection of lead- 
ers. 

Another factor in the selection was 
that they should be persons living 
within reasonable transportation dis- 
tance, to make it possible for them to 
come on successive Sundays. For the 
first schools it was decided to invite 
“outside” leadership. In later years 
local leaders with laboratory school 
experience have also been used very 


While the observing teachers are 
busy in these special classes, their own 
classes are taught by associate teachers 


the work. During the first year the 
classes for the age groups were held 
simultaneously, but recently they 
have been set up at different times 
during the year. This has been more 
satisfactory for the participating 
church schools, since fewer regular 
teachers are absent at one time. It 


also is easier for the host church and | 


makes it possible for the Leadership 
Education Committee of the Council — 
to give closer supervision. 


Publicity for the classes is given 
each year in a number of ways. They | 
are announced at the fall leadership 
school. The monthly publication of 
the Council of Churches keeps the 
classes constantly before the church-— 
es. The newsletter of the Children’s — 
Division brings them to the attention 
of church school superintendents, pas- 
tors and leaders of children’s work. | 
The telephone committee of the Chil- 
dren’s Committee enlists a key leader 
in each church who explains the | 
school and secures participation. 
Newspapers, radio and bulletin board 
posters also play a part in telling 
the story. 

The registration fee of $5.00 for — 
each observer has been paid in most 
cases by the observer’s own church. — 
Teachers from the host church are 
granted free registration. The text 
books and materials cost from $1.50 
to $2.00 per person enrolled. The 
counselling teachers have been paid 
$75.00 and their expenses. The fees 
cover from one-half to two-thirds of 
the total cost of the schools. The 
Council has considered it a sound in- 
vestment to make up the deficit from 
the budget appropriation for leader- 
ship education. 


What Shall They Teach ? 


Is the curriculum of weekday church schools essentially 
different from that of Sunday schools? Should it be? 


by Elizabeth F. Tibbals 


URLY-HAIRED DIANE, who is 

in Mrs. Barner’s fourth-grade 
weekday church school class, goes also 
to a Methodist Sunday school. She 
belongs to the junior choir, and last 
summer she went to a junior church 
camp. Mark, who sometimes walks 
home with her from school, has no 
contact with a church or Sunday 
school beyond his weekday class. In 
spite of their differences, each is a 
child. 


The goals are the same 

Although every child is an indi- 
vidual and differs in many ways from 
every other child, he has many char- 
acteristics much like other children. 
He needs the security that comes from 
a home and parents or substitute par- 
ents who love him. He needs a strong 
moral and spiritual as well as intel- 
lectual training. He learns best when 
guided in activities by teachers who 
understand him and are interested in 
him. He is the same child on week- 
days that he is on Sundays, and he 
has the same needs. 

For these reasons the objectives to- 
ward which we work in our weekday 
church school teaching are the same 
as those in all Christian education en- 
terprises. They are stated in terms 
of a child’s relationship to God, to 
Jesus, to the Bible, to the church, to 
others, and in terms of his personal 
growth and philosophy of life. A 
right relationship in each of these 
areas of experience, at the level of 
which a child is capable at his own 
stage of development is our goal. A 
clear statement of these objectives 
then becomes the blueprint on which 
a curriculum for weekday church 
schools must be built. 


Miss Tibbals is Editor of Preschool Publica- 
tions, the Board of Education and Publication 
of the American Baptist Convention, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. She is chairman of the 
sub-committee on weekday outlines of the 
Committee on the Graded Series, National 
Council of Churches. 
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The majority of weekday church 
school systems are community schools, 
interdenominationally sponsored. The 
very nature of the weekday school 
makes it desirable practically and 
economically, for it to be a coopera- 
tive venture. What, then, can it use 
for curriculum materials? 


How the Cooperative Texts are 
planned 


A well-balanced Cooperative Series 
of weekday texts is in preparation 
through the channels of cooperative 
Protestantism to meet this need. 
While it is not yet complete and the 
process is slow, there are fourteen 
texts already available and six more 
being written at the present time. 
Nineteen texts are still in outline form. 


The outlines for the cooperative 
texts are planned and developed by 
a committee within the Committee 
on the Graded Series under the Di- 
vision of Christian Education of the 
National Council of Churches. Cur- 
riculum builders from denomination- 
al staffs, along with active weekday 
church school directors and teachers, 
join in this important task of building 
outlines. They are members of, or 
keep in close touch with, the National 
Council’s Committee on Weekday Re- 
ligious Education, which is the policy 
building group for the cooperative 
weekday church school movement. In 
this way they have an opportunity to 
consider firsthand reactions to the 
curriculum and reports of how it is 
used in many situations across the 
country. 

For purposes of practical use and 
efficiency the cooperatively prepared 
curriculum for weekday church 
schools is built around four group- 
ings of courses: 


‘For free copies of the brochure listing 
current texts, write to the Cooperative Pub- 
lishing Association, Box 179, St. Louis 3, Mis- 
souri, for "Weekday Church School Texts—the 
Cooperative Series.” 


1. Courses about The Buble 

These courses will help children and 
young people to become acquainted 
with their religious heritage as found 
in the Bible; help them to learn to 
know God as he is revealed in the Old 
and New Testaments, especially in the 
life of Jesus; lead them to appreciate 
the Bible as a revelation of God and 
his dealings with man; help them 
think of the Bible as a living book 
for today, and apply its teachings in- 
telligently to their everyday living. 
2. Courses about The Church 

These courses will help children 
and young people to know the his- 
tory of the Christian church; to par- 
ticipate in the life and fellowship of 
the local church and in the work of 
the Christian churches in the com- 
munity, nation, and world. 


3. Courses about Christian Living 
These courses will help children 
and young people to recognize that 
God is the creator and sustainer of 
the universe and the source of truth, 
beauty, and law; and to relate and 
interpret all scientific knowledge of 
God’s revelation of himself to man. 


4. Courses about God’s World 

These courses will help children 
and young people to respond to the 
love and purpose of God as revealed 
in Jesus Christ by an increasing de- 
sire and ability to live as a Christian 
in home, school, community, and in 
national and world relationships— 
finding in these relationships oppor- 
tunities for personal enrichment and 
social usefulness. 

These courses, in addition to their 
primary purpose of guiding pupils to- 
ward the goals of Christian educa- 
tion, fit well and enrich the social 
studies children now get in the pub- 
lic schools, though they may not ap- 
pear always in exactly the same grade. 
Schools across the country vary too 
widely in the grades where they in- 
troduce specific studies to make close 
correlation possible for everyone. 
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Not all children joining weekday 
classes attend Sunday church school. 
It is the hope of the weekday school 
to lead them into a church group. 
The cooperative weekday courses re- 
emphasize and supplement the units 


children have in Sunday church 
schools. They are a part of the total 
curriculum provided by the church. 
The Sunday church school curricu- 
lum materials of the various denom- 
inations in any age group cover much 
the same emphases, and some of them 
are developed from jointly planned 
outlines. The cooperative weekday 
courses enlarge upon and increase the 
impact of some of these studies. 


These lessons do not include every- 
thing individual churches consider 
essential, for they have been limited 
to those aspects of Christian faith and 
life which can be taught most help- 
fully in an interdenominational week- 
day church school. For instance, they 
do not present denominational doc- 
trine. They are planned and pro- 
duced interdenominationally. There- 
fore, they are most likely to satisfy 
the needs of all churches represented 
in cooperative interdenominational 
schools. 


How the Cooperative Texts are 
prepared 


When the outlines for new weekday 
courses have been approved by the 
authorized bodies within the National 
Council of Churches they are re- 
ferred to the Cooperative Publica- 
tion Association for production. This 
group is made up of representatives 
of the church publishing houses which 
have agreed to cooperate by dividing 
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the responsibility for interdenomina- 
tional publishing ventures. They then 
find a writer who will prepare each 
text. 

When the writer is chosen, one 
publishing house appoints an editor 
to work with the writer, and agrees 
to publish the book according to spe- 
cifications outlined by the Coopera- 
tive Publication Association. The 
writer sends his manuscript to the 
editor. After it is evaluated by the 
supervising editor and by three other 
denominations who are members of 
the Cooperative Publication Associa- 
tion, it is revised, edited, illustrated 
and printed. 

Sometimes one or more weekday 
church school systems experiment 
with teaching the course from the 
outline. They then contribute the re- 
sults of this teaching to strengthen 
the final development and writing of 
the course. This process makes more 
certain a practical, usable text. 


Although each book when it ap- 
pears in print bears the name of the 
press that produced it, it carries also 
a statement explaining briefly that it 
has been prepared through this coop- 
erative process and is completely a 
product of cooperative planning and 
work. 


THE BIBLE J OUT OF LIFE, INTO LIFE 
GROW AS YOU PRAY § PRAY AS YOU GROW 
EQUIPMENT § FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Cepies of these Journal specials are available f 
your teachers. Only 17c ea. in quantities of 100 


more; 20c ea. for 20 to 99 copies; 25c ea. for 6 to 1 
copies; 35c ea. for 1 to 5 copies. 


Order from Journal, Box 238, New York 10, N.Y. 
International Journal of Religious Educa 


_returns on their large investments in — 


Weekday classes in 
religious education 
are taught with the 
same objectives as 
the church school. 
Texts are planned 
and edited coopera- 
tively by denomina- 
tional workers and 
are printed by one 
church publishing 
house for them all. 


Rodney M. Britten 


They need everyone’s support 

It is a costly process to create and 
produce curriculum materials. Sales 
of weekday texts in years past have 
been quite unpredictable. In order | 
to assure a steady and more rapid © 
stream of badly needed new courses — 
in the years immediately ahead, the ~ 
support of all weekday schools is re- 
quired. It is only as publishers can 
sell the books and realize reasonable 


them, that they will be willing and 
able to pour more money into this © 
project, worthy though they may 
agree it to be. . 
The weekday church school move- — 
ment is growing. The increase is be- 
coming more and more rapid. As this 
happens the need for more courses | 
grows desperate. Teachers and com- — 
mittees must stand united in under- 
girding and supporting this coopera= 
tive product if they are to make avail- _ 
able curriculum resources to meet the 
challenge and opportunity of the fue 
ture. ; 
ti 
NOTE: The first National Confer- 
ence on Weekday Religious Educati 
will be held June 25-28 at Oberli 
College. See the announcement on 
inside front cover of this issue. 


Whole 
Family 


by Bruce and Jo Dean 


HILDREN, as well as adults, may 
discover that it is good to “exert 
oneself for a purpose,” as Webster 
defines work. When the purpose is 
within a Christian environment, its 
pursuit can be deeply satisfying. This, 
at least, was the finding of the Iowa 
families during the summer of 1955 
who participated in an experience ap- 
parently new in our modern life— 
Christian family work camping. © 
The setting for our experiment was 
a new camp site, Pilgrim Heights, be- 
ing developed on Fellowship Lake, 
near Montour, Iowa, by the Congre- 
gational Christian churches of Iowa. 
The families came from city, town 
and farm; from many types and sizes 
of churches. All ages were represent- 
ed, from ten months up. 


\The schedule 

_ Our camps, each a week long, 
scheduled work projects during the 
morning, with class and recreation 
periods during the afternoon. Fol- 
lowing an early breakfast, we had 
Morning worship around the tables. 
Work parties were then made up ac- 
cording to the interest and ability of 
the individuals. Projects were within 
the over-all plans for the camp’s de- 
velopment. 

Where possible, families worked to- 
gether, but frequently groups were 
composed of members of different 
families. It was interesting to watch 
_a dad with an interest in electrical 
work go off, trailed by a pair of boy 
helpers, to install new fixtures, or a 
team of mothers who enjoyed paint- 
ing take charge of a crew of children 


The Rev. Mr. Dean is Minister of the Con- 
} gregational Church at Maquoketa, lowa. “Jo” 
| is his wife. 
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ork Camp for the 


Hays from Monkmeyer 


The work camps brought members of families closer to each other 
and to the families with whom they worked, played and worshipped. 


having the time of their lives dab- 
bing white and green over doors and 
railings around the dining hall. A 
mother with special responsibility for 
the dining room was assisted by the 
younger children in preparing center- 
pieces for the tables, created from 
flowers and other nature objects 
brought back from hikes around 
camp. Older children set the tables, 
and two of the dads volunteered for 
the daily garbage detail. Such rou- 
tine camp chores were done with fully 
as much zest as were the more cre- 
ative tasks. 

The main activity was a particular- 
ly challenging one—the construction 
of a rock spill-way at the outlet of 
Fellowship Lake. This was to pre- 
vent erosion during the spring and 
fall rains. It is heavy work to spread 
by human power fifty tons of chips 


and crushed rock over an acre of 
ground, especially during the heat of 
August. Large “sausages,” made of 
woven wire and filled with the 
crushed rock, were laid in the stream 
bed to carry the current. Yet there 
were lighter jobs, just as important 
in the total plan. The children found 
great sport in chinking rocks between 
the sausages. Others accepted daily 
responsibility for watering new seed- 
ing on eroded hillsides. 

The morning’s work was well un- 
der way when the kitchen crew made 
the rounds with cookies and jugs of 
lemonade, and work was resumed 
with new vigor. After three hours, a 
signal was given for a dip in the lake 
before dinner. At the dinner tables 
the morning work projects were eval- 
uated in a “report session.” Here _ 
was a high spot of the day, with fre- 
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quent laughter, as all engaged in good 
natured rivalry. Children reported 
on family activities, and callouses 
were proudly displayed. 


The study period .in our work camp 
day came during the afternoon, from 
two forty-five until four o’clock. Chil- 
dren’s classes were broadly graded, 
because of the small size of our camps. 
Parents joined in a discussion based 
on their interests, as indicated in a 
pre-camp survey. The remainder of 
the day fell into the usual family camp 
pattern, with recreation, supper, ves- 
pers, family council meetings and eve- 
ning fellowship activities. 


The value of the work 

Most families think of camping as 
a vacation. Why, then, should a fam- 
ily spend its vacation at work? 

The very fact that such a question 
can be asked today indicates the level 
to which our concept of labor has 
fallen. At camp the recreation pe- 
riods were fully enjoyed, but so were 
the work projects. In sharing in them, 
we felt we were making a vital con- 
tribution to our common life, and to 
the ongoing program of Christian 
education and camping in our state. 
This work, on a plot of land which 


was ours for only a few days, became . 


for that period of time the fulfillment 
of God’s purpose for our lives. 


The difference between our camps 
and the usual family camps is that 
the time for crafts and one class period 
is given over to work. Some of the 
things which we might have sat down 
to talk about, in another camp, we 
actually did here. It wasn’t neces- 
sary to tell the children about the 
values of sharing work in the family. 
They worked, and the experience 
was good. 

An immediate result of our work 
was fellowship. It is fun to play to- 
gether, and acquaintance is fostered 
in study, but until our fellowship in- 
cludes working together, we have 
missed an important phase of social 
living. Added to this was the value 
of a sense of participation as whole 
families in a creative enterprise. 
~The value of our work camp for 
those participating in it is seen in 
the following comments which came 
to us, -unsolicited, weeks and even 
months later. One family wrote, 
“Truly it was a once-in-a-lifetime 
event for us.” A dad said that he 
went to camp without knowing what 
he was getting into, but that it was 
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one of the finest experiences of his 
life. A mother wrote, “It is amazing 
what one week of close fellowship 
can do for people—we all feel so very 
close to the families from camp. They 
are in a special spot in our hearts.” 
Five months later, a five-year-old 
happily remembered the day he had 
spent picking up rubbish left by 
“sportsmen” who had formerly used 
the property. This boy had worked 
with God to restore his world to its 
natural beauty. 

An evaluation, made by the camp- 
ers on their final day together, re- 
cognized the divine source of their 
work. The following statements were 
included by them in the covenant 
which they drew up as “goals toward 
which we will continue to strive.” 

“To plan well for the budgeting of 
our family resources—time, talents, 
money—that the temptations and 
tensions of modern life will not en- 
gulf us, but that we may share crea- 
tively in God’s plan for our life... 

“To take time for the important 
things of family life, so that we may 
enjoy and understand each other 


Who'll Take Their Places? 


NANCY and SUZI and ZEE aren't moving to 
New-York with the Division of Christian Edu- 
cation at the end of April. Their plans and 
the Council's just don't fit. There are others, 
too, who will be staying in Chicago—MRS. 
EDNA BRADLEY, whose grandchildren 
wouldn't hear of her leaving them; ELLIE 
BISHOP, who decided that this was the time 
to go back to school for that degree; and 
the many wives whose husbands’ jobs couldn't 
be picked up and transported 900 miles east. 
. Some of the office staff are continuing to 
join their fortunes with the Council's and will 
transfer to New York. We are looking for 
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more, working and playing as well | 
as worshipping together . . . i 

“To consider the basis of the world 
society which we desire, and to see 
the ultimate purpose S our ial 
work, that work may be a creative 
and sharing experience rather than 
drudgery and frustration . 

“To extend the concept of fellow- 
ship in work and play and worship, 
and to interpret family and work 
camping to others, to the end that 
more people may know of the prac- 
tical help and religious inspiration 
that comes through these experiences.” 

Our own children said this was the 
best week our family had ever spent 
together, and we were inclined to 
agree..We had participated in many 
types of camp, conference and work- 
shop experiences. What was distine- 
tive about this one? It was the work 
projects in which we joined together, 
children and adults, that we will re- 
member with joy and satisfaction for 
years to come. It was in working 
together that our family had found 
a common fellowship, with depth and 
purpose, beyond words to express. 


others to work with us——Midwesterners to start 
in the Chicago office and then transplant; 
Easterners, who might come here for a brief 
training period before the office moves and 
then be on hand to start on May | at 257 
Fourth Avenue, New York. To find out more 
about the current office openings for clerks, 
typists, and secretaries, in such departments 
as the “International Journal," Religion and 
Public Education, Curriculum Development, 
Children’s Work, drop a line to one of these: 
Miss Ellen ‘Lund Miss Helen Kindt 
79 East Adams Street 297 Fourth Avenue 
Chicago 3, Ill. New York 10, N.Y. 


ANY SMALL CHURCH 
buildings are closed all week 
long except Sunday morn- 

ing and for an occasional midweek 
meeting. Sometimes it seems as_ if 
the smaller the church the more its 
doors are closed. At the same time 
other small churches are busy with 
a steady program of activities for all 
ages. What makes this difference? 

Any church which wishes to serve 

its community but feels handicapped 
by having a one, two, or three room 
church needs to be especially care- 
ful to make full use of the space it 
has. By planning carefully a sched- 
ule of activities throughout the week 
it can provide opportunities for all 
ages. This is one way of overcom- 
ing its handicap in influencing the 
lives of the people of its community. 

A one-room church néed not be a 

one-activity church, or even a one- 
activity-per-day church. Women can 
meet during the day, children dur- 
ing the late afternoon, young people 
and adults during the evening. 

Some one-room churches work out 

a satisfactory multiple-use arrange- 
‘ment by removing two or three pews 
_at the rear and using folding chairs. 
These can be used as pews for wor- 
ship but can be moved into a circle 
or folded and put aside for other ac- 
_ tivities. If the entire room is needed, 
all the pews can be movable, or re- 
_ placed with chairs. An attractive cur- 
tain can be drawn in front of the 
communion table or chancel while 
_ the church is used for activities other 
‘than worship. 

What are some of the opportunities 
alert small churches are providing 
for children, youth, and adults? First 
of all, they are expanding the church 
school program in two ways. Some 
churches with one or two rooms be- 
side the place of worship are extend- 
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How to make the most of a small church building 


by Virgil E. Foster 


Editor of the International Journal of Religious Education 


Several articles by Mr. Foster on religious education in 
small churches have appeared in the Journal. His book, 
How a Small Church Can Have Good Christian Education, 
is to be published in April ($2) by Harper & Brothers. 


ing the church school departments 
for children through the hour of 
Sunday morning worship. A church 
school can do more than twice as 
much in two hours as it can in one 
hour. The extended program provides 
for supervised study, supervised play 
for the younger ones, and a large 
amount of time for visualizing, dra- 
matizing, and living with the curricu- 
lum materials. 

If using this added time is not 
possible on Sunday morning (or even 
if it is) many small churches as well 
as large ones hold extra meetings of 
classes during the week. True, some 
children will be too “busy” to attend, 
but it is the not-too-busy children 
who roam the streets and get into 
mischief. : 

Each department can have an ex- 
tra session during the week, after 
school, or at any time of day during 
summer vacation. The program can 
be even more effective than on Sun- 
day because the group can have the 
building, or one room in it, to itself 
for at least an hour and a half. 


Special activities for all 

A boy in a small town, with a 
church with two rooms, longed to 
be a boy scout. He wanted so badly 
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to be a boy scout that he pretended 
he was one and went on long hikes 
in the woods with his dog and 
hatchet. He talked with the minister 
about forming a troop and there was 
some discussion of the matter which 
soon died out. 

Thousands of small churches which 
are not now doing so could give 
their boys and girls the benefits of 
4-H Clubs, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Campfire groups, and the Cub, 
Brownie, and Blue Bird programs. 

Children’s and young people’s 
choirs, even without a large number 
of voices, can tie its members to the 
church and provide music regularly 
or occasionally for the church serv- 
ice, church school, and on special 
occasions. 

Religious drama, from simple dra- 
matic programs and services of wor- 
ship to one-act plays, pageants, his- 
torical pageants, and full three-act 
plays can be used in a small church 
almost as well as in a large one. 
Staging needs to be simple but the 
presentation can be effective and pro- 
vide a fine experience for partcipants 
and observers. 

One small church in a town of 
5,000 people holds a weekly teach- 
er’s meeting in preparation for the 
church school work for the Sundays 
ahead, with special attention to the 
materials for the next Sunday. 


Audio-visuals for small churches 
Many small churches never use the 
excellent moving pictures and film- 
strip-and-record sets available. They 
are missing one of the great oppor- 
tunities which small churches can 
use just as well as large churches. 
Many of these resources are suitable 
for showing to junior children as well 
as to young people and adults. 
The Bible, the work of the church 
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in missions around the world, the 
possibilities of Christian living every 
day, can come alive as_ people see 
these projected pictures and discuss 
them afterward. Some of the audio- 
visuals are aids in leadership train- 
ing and can be used in teachers’ and 
officers’ meetings during the week to 
help the church school workers learn 
how to use the best methods. 


Family activities during the week 

The family aspect of church life 
is receiving increased attention, 
probably as a reaction against over- 
departmentalization of many church- 
es. Some activities are best for cer- 
tain ages alone and these should be 
graded to the age group; but some 
experiences are enriched as they are 
shared by all ages. Family dinners, 
family fun programs, family mission- 
ary programs, all have their place in 
a small church. 


A one-room church along a coun- 
try road added a basement a few 
years ago. One of the meaningful ac- 
tivities this made possible is a month- 
ly family birthday dinner. Persons 
having birthdays in a given, month 
are honored. These dinners have 
done much to provide a Christian 
fellowship in the community, for chil- 
dren, young people, and adults. 


A small city church holds a fam- 
ily festival each year a few weeks be- 
fore Christmas. In different booths 
instructions are given for making 
things for the Christmas celebration 
in the homes. A Christmas program 
is given by one family as a demon- 
stration of the kind of worship serv- 
ice a family can have at Christmas 
time. A consignment of good religious 
books, many of them for children 
and young people, is secured from 
the denominational bookstore, for 
sale to parents or others as Christ- 
mas gifts. As a result of this festival, 
held year after year, many families 
in that church have family worship 
and own religious books they would 
not have had otherwise. 


Groups often neglected 

The weekday evenings give a 
church one of its best opportunities 
to serve young people, young adults, 
and young couples. These people are 
making important decisions and 
forming attitudes about many things, 
and the church should have a part 
in these momentous years. 

A small church which thought that 
its young people were not interested 
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A small church should make full use of the space it has. By planning carefully for 


through-the-week and evening activities it can provide opportunities for all ages. 


in having social gatherings at the 
church discovered to its surprise that 
many of their young people were at- 
tending parties at other churches. It 
was good, of course, that the young 
people were finding their way to 
church parties, but their own church 
was losing the privilege of building 
itself into their lives. 

Many churches, large and small, 
are neglecting their work with single 
young adults and young couples and 
are losing these people—some of them 
forever and others during years when 
they could be contributing leadership 
to the church, until their children 
bring them back years later. Young 
adults and young couples can be the 
backbone of the church and church 
school leadership, yet they like to 
have groups of their own, preferably 
during the week, when they can pur- 
sue their own special interests. A 
church along a country road which 
had no couples’ club until a few 
years ago now has so many in the 
group that a second club is being 
formed. 


Recreation in one or two rooms 

Many of the best recreational ac- 
tivities are conducted out-of-doors, 
perhaps in the church yard. But 
others can be carried on inside. A 
one-room church with a space cleared 
at the back can have social activities, 
games for children, table games for 
young people and adults. 

If there is a second room a shuf- 
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_and leaned against the wall when not 


leboard court can be painted on the 
floor and be enjoyed by old and 
young alike. Ping-pong is a livelier ; 
game, enjoyed especially by young ~ 
people and adults with limber joints. — 
A ping-pong table can be folded 
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in use. There are many good games — 
requiring simple equipment, such as 4 
skittles and many table games, avail- _ 
able from Berea College Student In- 
dustries, Berea, Kentucky; table — 
socker, box hockey, and others dels \ 
scribed in such books as Fun Ency- 


other second room can be made of 
maximum use it is important thai 
folding chairs and tables be used, so 
that they can be put out of the way — 


when not in use. 


The members of a two-room cou 
try church lease a rollerskating 
about fifteen miles away once ea 
month and families go with the 
young people for an evening of fam- 
ily recreation. If a church buildi 
is too small for certain activities, i 
can take the activities to a suitable 
location without loss of Christian fe 
lowship or family solidarity. 

There is a wide variety of 
churches. Some of them are 
ing and will be large someday. E 
church can be a big church by 
dering great service to its people 2 
by filling a big place in their li 
all week long. 


JUNE, JULY, AUGUST and the 
first week in September 1955 found 
132 men, women, children and youth 
of our local church enjoying one of 
the most physically invigorating, 
mentally stimulating and spiritually 
enriching experiences of their lives. 
Some were in the heart of the Ossipee 
Mountains of New Hampshire while 
others were on beautiful Lake Win- 
nipesaukee at the foot of the White 
Mountains in the same state. Some 
were on the sandy beaches of Cape 
Cod on the Atlantic Coast while 
others had gone out to sea to the 
island of Puerto Rico. Hotels in the 
exciting city of New York were the 
temporary homes of some while others 
were housed in the Inn at Green 
Lake, Wisconsin. 

_ The Finger Lakes of New York, a 
campus in the Berkshires and one in 
the deep South provided the environ- 
ment for others of our church fam- 
‘ily while away from home. Some had 
packed bags for a four-day stay, some 
for a week’s, two week’s, a month’s 


_and even for as long as two months. 


The bags and trunks could have 
‘spilled out as wide a variety of cloth- 
ing and equipment as was represented 
by their age, sex, personality and the 
environment surrounding them. 
Scattered as they were across our 


_ country and neighboring islands, va- 


ried as their baggage might be, there 
could have been found one common 
piece of equipment in every one’s 


1S from our church 


went to church camps and conferences last summer 


equipage, for they were all attend- 
ing a Christian Leadership Training 
Conference or Camp. The one com- 
mon possession they took with them 
was a Bible. 

Every one of the 132 had chosen 
the camp or conference in which he 
was enrolled from among the de- 
nominational, non - denominational 
and interdenominational camps and 
conferences promoted by our denomi- 
national, non-denominational agen- 
cies and the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America. His choice was 
made with our guidance and with 
three determining factors in mind. 
It must fit into his summer vacation 
plans, provide experiences that would 
help him grow religiously and better 
fit him for his place of responsibility 
in the Church. 

“Who are these persons then?” 
you ask. 


Young people were well represented among those attending conferences. 


by Mazelle Wildes Thomas 


“Are they, every one, an officer 
of your congregation?” 

“Yes” and “No,” we answer. “No,” 
inasmuch as each does not have an 
official title, but “Yes,” inasmuch as 
every member of our church is made 
to feel that he is responsible for the 
growth and advance of his church. 
To be more specific, there are twenty 
areas of work, standing committees, 
organizations or boards represented 
by these one hundred thirty-two per- 
sons. 

To say that every person received 
specific training for his particular 
place of responsibility is probably not 
quite true. That is, the chairman of 
the Altar Committee did not attend 
classes at the conference she attend- 
ed that gave her special knowledge 
in the know-how of removing wax 
from the altar cloth. But she did 
learn more about Christian symbol- 
ism, she did come into a greater un- 
derstanding of the significance of 
worship in the lives of believers and 
because of it was more eager to ful- 
fill her responsibilities. 


To say that every one grew re- 
ligiously and reached out toward 
spiritual maturity is to speak the 
truth. How do we know? 

Here are but a few reactions on 
the part of our conference-attending 
members that support our belief that 
they were aroused to a deeper sense 
of responsibility for their own re- 
ligious growth and the advance of 
their church: 


1. Twenty-four senior high school 
youth enrolled in our in-service teach- 
er training program on Sunday morn- 
ing. This program has definite re- 
quirements of study and service. 

2. Fourteen older junior high 
school youth have placed their names 


Mrs. Thomas is Director of Christian Edu- 
cation at the Grace Congregational Church 
in Framingham, Massachusetts. 
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on the waiting list for enrollment in 
the above program. 

3. Twenty members of our church 
school staff, in addition to the above 
“cadets,’ were recruited from the 
number attending conferences. 

4. A total of forty-four persons at- 
tended leadership training schools in 
the fall as well as two-day-long in- 
stitutes on Bible study. 

5. Enthusiastic support is being 
given by over fifty of the adults to 
a new adult program of Christian 
education beginning in January. 

6. Enrollment has increased and 
there is a higher percentage of regu- 
lar attendance in junior and senior 
high school fellowship groups as well 
as in the church school. 

7. There is better participation in 
the home-half of our church school 
training program. More “family 


How We Got 


by Maud D. Mickelsen 


UR. CHURCH was putting up 
a new Religious Education 
Building. The church itself was ap- 
proaching its 150th anniversary, and 
the dedication of the building would 
be a fitting climax to the ceremonies. 


The new structure itself was a 
monument to a staggering amount of 
volunteer labor on the part of the 
members. We had 3,500 square feet 
of floor space for the nursery, kinder- 
garten, primary and youth rooms at 
a cost well under $20,000. This 
amount included heating, lighting, 
plumbing, floor tiles for the nursery 
and kindergarten rooms and the hall- 
way, hardwood floors for other up- 
per rooms, concrete for lower rooms, 
and a primer coat of paint on all the 
woodwork. 

As soon as the woodwork was ready 
and the plaster dry, “painting bees” 
were held. Many came and helped. 

The cement floors in the lower 
rooms were dusty; dirt tracked ev- 
erywhere. The Elders etched the 
floors with a muriatic acid solution. 


Mrs. Mickelsen is the wife of the Rev. G. 
H. Mickelsen, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Trumansburg, New York. 
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books” than ever before were put 
into use by families; more family- 
centered study and activities have 
been carried out. 


8. Excellent attendance has been 
noted at our family festivals, par- 
ents’ forums and mothers’ programs. 


9. Amazing cooperation has been 
obtained in raising funds to continue 
the program of financial aid to all 
who attend such summer conferences 
and camps. 


In 1950 there were two persons 
from our church in summer leader- 
ship training programs. In 1955 there 
were 132. In 1956 our hope ‘is to 
send 150 persons, of which a con- 
siderable number are already signed 
up with our office, awaiting the pub- 
licizing of the registration dates for 
the 1956 conferences. 


Os Cquipment 


To this clear Waterlox was applied, 
and finally a coat of gray Waterlox. 
As a result we had a satisfactory 
floor for $30, plus lots of elbow 
grease, 

Galvanized pipes of the heating 
system appeared, to our dismay, in 
every room downstairs. They were 
camouflaged by being painted like 


Table leaves made a worship table 
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_set apart for that 


the walls, but first we had to apply 


Conference and camp “reunions” 


are being held every month in some- — 
one’s home for purposes of fellow- — 


| 
ship, discussion and planning for | 
\ 


“next summer.” 

Ours is not a unique church by 
way of size, material resources, loca- 
tion or leadership. We have the 
same capacities and limitations for 
growth that belong to most churches — 
of our size. The one thing that we > 
do have that enables us to enlist so — 
many persons in a summer confer- 
ence program is a consciousness that — 
here is a way to grow. 

We believe that the “Church of 
Jesus Christ must teach or die,” and 
that an important part of that teach- 
ing can be done in a beautiful spot 
purpose in the | 
company of those seeking the same 
high spiritual values we seek. 


EQUIPMENT 


for religious education 


a metal primer, which took more 
work. 


While the building was going up, 
the equipment committee, of which 
I was chairman, was busy getting _ 
ready to furnish the rooms. Since — 
money was scarce, we concentrated — 
on planning, use of imagination, and 
hard work. 


First we took an inventory of the 
equipment on hand. Next, we tried 
to visualize each room as it should 
be when equipped. We wanted each 
piece of equipment to be suitable for 
the age group using it, functional, 
and harmonious with the total ap- 
pearance of the room. 


We consulted denominational ex- 
perts, sent for supply catalogues, and 
purchased the Conover book, Church 
School and Parish House Building, 
published by the National Council of 
Churches. After carefully considering 
what we needed for the present en- 
rollment and the estimated growth, 
we made a list of “Preliminary Rec- 
ommendations” for each department. 
These were submitted to the entire 
church school staff, modified, and 


a 
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adopted. Then we got to work on 
the various types of equipment need- 
ed. 


Chairs 

Only the kindergarten children had 
ever had chairs of the right height. 
Sixty new chairs were needed for the 
kindergarten and primary depart- 
ments. From sample chairs sent by 
companies, the committee chose. well 
constructed chairs with natural finish. 
This was one of our major invest- 
ments in money. 

We had available sixty sturdy, 
rather small chairs which could be 
used for the juniors. Sixteen were 
cut down to 14 inches for the fourth 
grade; twelve cut to 15 inches for 
the fifth grade, and the rest left 16 
inches for the sixth grade and for use 
in the assembly room. These were 
repaired, sanded and varnished by 
parents, teachers and children. 


Tables 

The tables shown in the catalogues 
were too expensive. A carpenter of 
the congregation agreed to make 
some for half the price, using heavy 
plywood tops. After seeing a sample 


i of his workmanship, we ordered five 


more tables, 30 inches wide and of 
various heights and lengths. Pupils 
and teachers finished them with Gym- 
seal, using steel wool before each ap- 
plication, and then waxed them. They 
have proved quite satisfactory. 

For the nursery and kindergarten 
we were able to use donated dining 
room tables. An excellent cabinet 
maker, Mr. John Snipe, cut them 
down and remade them for us with- 
out charge. 


Equipment from table leaves 

When asking for tables we also 
asked for extra table leaves, and got 
quite a number. Mr. Snipe used 
some of them for making coat racks 
for the small children. These had 
shelves at the top and bottom for 
hats and rubbers and a rod across 
for coat hangers. 

One of the fathers made a fine 
worship table from table leaves, fin- 
ished light to match the primary 
chairs. Other leaves were used for 
book shelves for the sixth grade and 
a window seat for the nursery. 


Supply cupboards made over 
A big cupboard we already had 


_ was painted and put in the office. A 


shallow one was deepened with table 
leaves and furnished with a lock; this 
is used by the nursery and kinder- 
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Rey. and Mrs. Mickelsen at the donated piano which was painted blue- 


green to match the rug. One wall in the youth room was of knotty pine. 


garten teachers. A large commode, 
excellent for filing pictures, made a 
base for an old communion, cabinet. 
Both were painted like the walls and 
made a temporary unit in the primary 
room. A corner cupboard was re- 
modeled for the junior room, and a 
lock was added. 


Blackboards and tackboards 
Portable combination blackboards 
and tackboards were ordered for five 
class rooms. Two large slate boards 
which we owned were placed perma- 
nently in the primary and junior as- 
sembly rooms, with celotex panels be- 
side them. Tackboards were also 
placed in the nursery and kinder- 
garten rooms above the three-inch 
wide picture rails, 26 inches from the 
floor. All were painted like the walls. 


The youth room 

The nicest room in the building is 
set aside for the young people, though 
it is often used by adults. One wall 
is finished in knotty pine and the 
others painted a mixed desert rose 
and fiesta yellow. A large steel blue 
rug was purchased by one of the 
women’s groups from a warehouse 
for *$50., plus $10. for cleaning. It 
looks well but is old enough to be 
used and enjoyed. One family gave 
a good piano and we painted this 
blue-green to match the rug. An- 
other had discarded five walnut din- 
ing room chairs. The frames of all 
were excellent, but only one seat was 
good. A handy man recovered the 
seats with imitation leather, matching 


the good chair, and these were var- 
nish-stained. 


Draperies 

The drapes for the youth room 
were a real problem, considering the 
various colors in the room. We 
brought back two-yard samples of 
material from every store for miles 
around and tried them in the room. 
Finally we found “The Painted Des- 
ert” pattern that picks up the blue of 
the rug and the pink and yellow of 
the paint. It was expensive—the ma- 
terial for the drapes and lining cost 
$70. Since the windows were not uni- 
form in size we followed the sugges- 
tion of experts and put all the drapes 
to the floor. It was our one extrava- 
gance, but the curtains were made by 
our best sewers, put on traverse rods, 
and they “make” the room. 


Finishing touches 

Permanent pictures were made pos- 
sible by a memorial fund. Several 
wooden easels were made for the pic- 
tures used Sunday by Sunday. 

Gallon-sized ice cream containers, 
decorated by the children, serve as 
wastepaper baskets. 

All these activities took time, but 
we were ready to hold Open House 
a few weeks before the dedication. 
How proudly the boys and girls es- 
corted visitors through their new 
rooms! Later at the Sesquicenten- 
nial, where past, present and future 
met, the new unit, adequately and 
inexpensively equipped, was dedicat- 
ed to the glory of God. 
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veda Resources 


for May, 1956 


Primary Department 


by Mabel Niedermeyer McCaw* 


THEME FOR May: God’s Plan for Grow- 
ing Things 


For the Leader 


The month of May is a growing time 
in all parts of our country. Because this 
is true, “God’s Plan for Growing Things” 
has been chosen as the theme for this 
month. The development will include 
God’s part in the provision of fruit-bearing 
seeds, soil, sunshine and rain; man’s part 
in the planting and cultivating of seeds 
and plant-life; God’s provision for our 
feathered friends, and his plan for growth 
in people. 

The hymns used in these services are 
from Hymns for Primary Worship, avail- 
able from denominational book stores. If 
you do not have this hymnal, hymns of a 
similar nature may be chosen from the 
book you are using. Or perhaps this may 
be the time when you will begin the use 
of this hymnal in your department. Copy 
the words of the hymns on song charts 
and plan to have the children learn 
them in those moments before your morn- 
ing work officially begins. You will, of 
course, learn the hymns before you intro- 
duce them to your children. 

Encourage the boys and girls to bring 
blossoming branches of shrubs or trees or 
garden flowers for use on your worship 
table during the month. Tell the group 
each time who it was that brought the 
flowers and speak of these as some of the 
wonders of God’s creation. 

Plan each service well and have every- 
thing ready beforehand so that you will be 
able to approach the period of worship in 
a relaxed, reverent mood. The children 
will “catch” your own spirit, and through 
it, more than through the things which 
are said and done, they will be led into 
a real worship experience for themselves. 


1Cohasset, Minnesota. 
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1. The Wonder of Seed and Soil 


For THE LEADER: 

On your worship table today have a 
vase or bowl of spring flowers of some 
kind, a few flower seeds of the same vari- 
ety in a small .dish, and some pulverized 
soil in still another jar or bowl. 

Copy the words of the Call to Worship, 
Psalm 98:1la, on-a sheet of pale green or 
yellow bristol board and hang the placard 
on the wall above your worship table. 
Piano Music: Calling the group to wor- 

ship 
Catt To WorsHIp: 

Leader: “O sing to the Lord a new 


song,” 
Children: “For he has done marvelous 
things.” 
CONVERSATION: 


I saw some of the marvelous things 
which God has done and made as I was 
coming to church this morning. I am sure 
you did, too, for we see them all about 
us, especially at this growing time of the 
year. The lawns are green again, the trees 
are leafing out, the spring flowers are 
blooming, and the seeds which we have 
planted in our gardens are putting forth 
shoots and plants, too. 

Have you ever thought about the won- 
der of the seeds we plant and of the soil 
in which they grow? Take these seeds, 
for example. (Pick up a few of the seeds 
from your dish and tell what they are.) 
If we were to plant them in good soil and 
then keep them free from weeds and see 
that they get plenty of sunshine and rain, 
they will begin to grow and finally they 
will bring forth flowers like those we have 
on our table this morning. And other seeds 
will do the very same thing. What makes 
these seeds grow? Can you see anything 
that will make them grow when you look 
at them? 

(Guide the children in their thinking 
at this point, and lead them to express 
the idea that God has placed a germ of 
life within the seeds which, if given the 
proper care, will make them produce 
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plants or flowers or fruits of their kind. — 
Consider further God’s provision for sun- 
shine and rain and the chemical elements 
in the soil which provide food for the 
growing seeds and plants. 


(You might pick up some of the soil 
which you have in the dish on your table 
and ask the question, “Can you see any- 
thing in the soil which will feed the seeds 
and plants?” and lead the children to 
understand that this is another of the mar- 
velous things God has done. Bring this 
period to a close by repeating together 
again the words of Psalm 98: 1a.) 


Hymn: “God Made the Golden Sun,” 
No. 51 


PRAYER: 

Thank you, God, for the wonder of the 
seeds and the soil. We cannot understand 
what makes the seeds to grow or how the 
soil provides food for them. But we know 
this is all a part of your great plan for 
growing things. Thank you, God, for all 
the wonders you have done. Amen. 
OFFERTORY SERVICE: 

Leader: “Give to the Lord the glory 

due his name; 

Bring an offering, and come into his 

courts!” 


Quiet Music: While several of the chil- 


dren receive the offerings of the 
group. 
Hymn of Dedication: “An Offering 


Sentence,” No. 168 
PIANO POSTLUDE 


2. God Needs Our Help 


For THE LEADER: 

Hang the placard bearing the words of 
the Call to Worship over your worship 
table again today. In addition to the flow- 
ers which some child has brought, put a 
picture of children helping to make a 
garden, or of a farmer working in his 
field, on the easel on your worship table. 
Piano Music: Calling the children to 

worship. 

Catt To WorsHIP as in service one. 
Hymn: “See the Farmer Sow the Seed,” 

No. 36 
CONVERSATION: 

Last week we discovered some things 
about God’s plan for growing things. We 
thought about how God had placed life 
within the seeds and filled the soil with 
food to feed the seeds and growing plants. 
He provides the sunshine and rain, too, 
to help them grow. But God has other 
plans, too, for helping things to grow. The 
song which we have just sung reminds us 
that he needs our help. Just what does 
the farmer do to help God make things 
grow? 

(Guide the children in the expression 
of their thoughts at this time. Do not 
stop with a consideration of the farmer’s 
contribution to God’s plan for growing 
things, but lead the boys and girls to think 
of what they, themselves, can do as well. 
Home gardening will be introduced, no 
doubt, both of the vegetable and flower 
variety. Help the group to feel a real 
sense of working with God as they help 
care for growing flowers and plants. This 
care can extend over into the fall season 
of the year with the thought of covering 
hardy plants and lawns with a blanket of 
leaves to help protect them through the 
winter months.) 


Story: 
Timmy Works witH Gop 
Timmy’s father was spading up a gar- 
den spot in their back yard. 
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for your 
VACATION 
CHURCH 
SCHOOL 


Primary Texts 


THE EARTH IS FULL OF HIS 
RICHES 
Rebecca Rice 

Children grow in awareness of God as 

Creator, appreciate the wonders of the 

natural world, and feel a responsibility 

for working with God in his world. 
Teachers Book, $2.50 
Pupil's Packet, 35 cents 


LEARNING FROM JESUS 

Armilda Brome Keiser 
Children become acquainted with Jesus 
the boy, Jesus the teacher, and learn to 
follow his teachings. $2.00 


Junior Texts 
LIVING AND WORKING 
TOGETHER AS CHRISTIANS 

Alice Geer Kelsey 

The teachings of Jesus as the essential 
principles for right living today are ap- 
plied directly to the problems and inter- 
ests of juniors. 


Teachers's Book, $2.00 
Pupil's Book, 50 cents 


FINDING GOD THROUGH 
WORK AND WORSHIP 
Mary Esther McWhirter 
Two units of two weeks each, with stories, 
activities, and recreation. 
Teachers's Book, $2.00 
Pupil's Book, 50 cents 


UNDERSTANDING GOD'S 
WORLD 

Mary Sherburne Warren 
Juniors seek satisfying answers to ques- 
tions about the physical world in relation 
to their thinking about God. $2.25 


Resource Books 
ACTIVITIES IN CHILD EDUCATION 
Elizabeth M. Lobinger 
How to teach children to draw, model in 
clay, paint, make stick pictures, puppets, 
friezes, posters, do free-hand cutting and 
paper tearing, dramatize, and use the 
sand table. $3.50 


CREATIVE ACTIVITIES 

Rebecca Rice 
Complete directions, with diagrams and 
patterns, for making biblical scenes, wor- 
ship centers, posters, panels, transparen- 
cies, and many other activities. $3.50 


SONGS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE 
SONG AND PLAY FOR CHILDREN 
Danielson and Conant 

Two books for use with kindergarten and 
primary children, containing simple 
hymns of praise, motion songs, seasonal 
and nature songs, and music for special 
occasions. Each ‘book, $2.00 


Order from your Bookstore 
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“Here, Daddy, let me help,” said Tim- 
my, holding out his hand for the spade. 


“O. K., Son,” said his father. 


Timmy took the spade and did just as 
he saw his father had done before. He 
put the edge of it on top of the ground 
and then stepped on it with his right 
foot. But it did not sink down for him as 
it had done for his father, and he loosen- 
ed only a bit of the ground on top. 


“TI believe that is a bit too hard for you, 
Timmy,” said his father kindly. “Here, let 
me finish this part of it. Then you can 
help plant the seeds.” 


Timmy was glad to give the spade back 
to his father. He stood patiently waiting 
until the plot of ground had all been 
turned over. Occasionally he stooped down 
to break up a clod of earth with his fin- 
gers, or to run his hand over the broken 
earth. Timmy liked to feel the rich, soft 
soil, and to let it sift through his fingers. 

“Now we are ready to plant the seeds,” 
said Father, after he had given the broken 
soil a final levelling with the rake. ‘We'll 
put a guide line from one end of the 
garden to the other so that I will get the 
rows straight. Then I'll make little valleys 
and you can drop the seeds in.” 


Timmy helped his father tie the string 
to the stakes at the end of the first row. 
Then he waited until the valley or trench 
had been made. 


“These are green peas,” Father said, 
“and are to be planted about this far 
apart.” He broke a twig off the proper 
length, and handed it to Timmy. ‘Drop 
one pea at the end of the row and then 
lay the stick down and put another at the 
end of the stick. Then move the stick 
ahead, and drop in another pea.” As he 
gave his instructions, Timmy’s father 
showed him just how to do it. 

“All right,” said Timmy. “I can do that 
now.” 

So Timmy and his father worked until 
all the peas had been planted. Father 
raked the soft soil back over the peas after 
Timmy had finished. 

“That is fine, Son. You are a real help- 
er. You have not only helped me, but you 
have helped God as well.” 

“Helped God?” asked Timmy. “How?” 

“Well,” explained his father, “God has 
put the life in the seeds and made the soil 
fertile so they will grow. But he needs our 
help in planting them, and then in car- 
ing for the plants after they begin to 
grow.” . 
“Oh!” said Timmy. “It has been fun 
working with God like this, hasn’t it, 
Daddy?” 


PRAYER: 


We are glad, God, the we can work 
with you in your world. We are happy to 
see our gardens and flowers grow and 
glad that we can help plant and care for 
them. Make us always ready to help in 
every way that we can. Amen. 
OFFERTORY SERVICE as in previous serv- 

ices. 

Piano PosTLupDE 


3. Our Feathered Friends 
For THE LEADER: 

With the Call to Worship placard hung 
above the worship table, place a bowl or 
vase of flowers provided by one of the 
children and a picture of young birds in 
a nest or other bird picture on the table. 
An abandoned nest of last season will 
also add reality to your service of worship 
today. 


Piano Music calling the group together. 


Cat To Worsuip as in previous services. 
Hymn: “All Things Bright and Beautiful,” 


No. 30. 
CONVERSATION: 


The song we have just sung reminds 
us of our thinking during the last two 
weeks. But we have been thinking only 
of flowers and plants and God’s plan for 
them. This song mentions something more 
of beauty and wonder which God _ has 
made. Can one of you tell us what it is? 
. .. Yes, the birds, our feathered friends. 
Let’s think a little bit about God’s plan 
for them. (Pick up the nest on your wor- 
ship table.) What kind of homes do they 
live in? How are they made? How does 
the bird know how to build its nest? 


(During this conversation the children 
will no doubt express the thought that 


God -made the birds so that they would 


know what kind of a nest to build and 
how and where to build it. 
dren’s help in providing bits of old yarn 


or string by laying them out where the — 


birds can find them may be introduced. 


-Should nothing be said about the bird 


houses which are hung in trees or put on 
posts in the yard, you might add that 
thought to the discussion. Make it clear 
that even in such cases the birds carry 
in their moss and twigs to make their 
nests inside the houses.) 


And after their nests are built, the birds 
get ready for their families. The mother 
bird lays the eggs in the nest and sits on 
them day after day until the baby birds 
are hatched. When she leaves the nest to 
go for food during that hatching period, 
the father bird in most cases takes his turn 
of keeping the eggs warm. I am sure many 
of us have seen the eggs in a bird’s nest 
and the mother bird sitting on them at 
some time or other. Perhaps we have seen 
the baby birds in the nest, too. How are 
they fed and who teaches them to fly? 


(Give an opportunity for the children 
to tell of their own experiences of seeing 


The chil- | 


nests being built and birds being hatched 


and then fed by the father bird, and later 

being taught to fly. If they are unfam- 

iliar with this latter teaching, briefly ac- 
quaint them with it, thinking of robins 
in particular. 

(As the fledgings grow older they be- 
come too big for the nest, and begin 
pushing each other out. They may hang on 
the edge for awhile, and then flutter to 
the ground below. The mother bird sees 
them, and feeds them for several days 
until she thinks they are old enough to 
feed themselves. Then she returns to them 
after short flights with no food in her 
mouth for them. Finally they attempt to 
follow her, and when hunger gets too great, 
they begin pecking for their own food. 
Then little by little they learn to fly until 
one day they are able to fly up into the 
tree tops and away. 

(They are following the instincts which 
God placed within them and following his 
pattern of growth for their lives. Guide 
the children to think of this development 
in bird life as another of the marvelous 
things which God has planned for his 
world of growing things.) 

Porm: “Once again the morning sun,” 
No. 19, stanzas 1 and 3. 

Prayer: Of thanks for the beauty which 
God has placed all about us, for his 
plan for growing things, and for joy 
which the birds add to life. 

PrayYER Hymn Response: “For the Fruit 
Upon the Tree,” No. 7, stanza 1 and 
refrain. 
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JFFERTORY SERVICE as in previous serv- 
ices. 
IANO ~PosTLUDE 


|. People Grow, Too 
7OR THE LEADER: 


Your picture for today should be one 
which conveys the idea of physical growth. 
it may be one of a child being measured 
igainst the door-frame or wall of a room 
f a home or being weighed on scales of 
ome kind, or of a child or children active- 
y engaged in some game or work which 
akes strength or skill. Any flowers brought 
oday may be arranged by the child who 
wings them and placed on your worship 
able, above which the placard bearing 
he Call to Worship will be hung again. 


-tANO Music calling the children to wor- 
ship. 

y 5 ; 

JALL TO WorsHIP as in former services. 

MEDITATION ON SCRIPTURE 
“What Are We?” 


Leader: We have been thinking during 
his month about the marvels of God’s 
vorld of growing things. We have thought 
bout the flowers and plants and birds. 
Today we will think about another of 
sod’s creations and his plan for his 
srowth. We will think about ourselves. 
Long years ago David, the shepherd boy, 
hought of the wonder and the glory of 
he sky at night-time. “The stars and 
noon are wonderful,” he thought. Then 
David thought about himself. “I am even 
nore wonderful than the moon and stars 
which God has made,” he said to himself. 
Then David wrote about his thoughts in 
one of the Psalms in our Bible. 


Bible Reading: Psalm 8:1a, 3-5 


Leader: Have you ever thought about 
yourself as David did? Have you ever 
hought how wonderfully God made you 
and planned for you to grow? First you 
are a tiny baby and cannot help yourself 
sven a little bit. Then as you grow older 
you grow bigger and stronger and learn 
© do more and more things for yourself. 
You learn to do things to help others, too, 
us you grow bigger and stronger. God 
slanned that it should be that way. 

God planned, too, that we would grow 
n other ways. He gave us minds with 
which to think and plan and remember 
what: has happened. He planned for our 
minds to grow and develop, too. Some 
of us have just begun to read. Hasn’t it 
xeen fun? And as we learn to read better 
and better, it will be still more fun, for 
we shall come to know many things 
through our reading that we do not know 
now. Our minds will grow as we learn 
new and interesting things. 

But there is still another way in which 
God planned for us to grow. Do you re- 
member one of the first verses from the 
Bible which you ever learned? It was 
orobably, ‘Be kind to one another.” Well, 
sod expects us to grow in being kind to 
cach other and in helping one another 
and sharing what we have with others. 
As our bodies grow bigger and. stronger 
and we learn more with our minds, we 
will come to know how to be more help- 
ul and kind and loving to others, too. 
And we must do those things which we 
come to know are the right things to do 
and the way to live happily together. 

I am glad God planned for us to grow 
nm these. ways, aren’t you? Let us thank 
God for his wonderful plans. I will say 
the words of the prayer, a sentence at a 
time. I will stop after each sentence and 
you will all pray together, “We thank 
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PASSAGE: 


ae are you all ready for 


Vacation Church School... 


WESTMINSTER 


VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL SERIES 


1936 Theme —“he Gible 


This popular, thoroughly tested Vacation Church School series pro- 
vides a summer-time program for winning boys and girls into a last- 
ing, growing Christian discipleship. It is completely self-contained 
and inexpensive to use, planned for the popular and workable two- 
week period—ten teaching sessions. Departmentally graded, it 
includes an abundance of individual pupil material for each age 


group, in addition to outstanding guidance for teachers. 


KINDERGARTEN—Ages 4, 5 


TEACHER’S MATERIAL: Kindergarten Leader’s Guide. Guidance, plans, 
directions, materials to use, activities, games, songs, etc. to help children 
become familiar with the Bible. 48 pages, illustrated. $ .95 

PUPIL’S MATERIAL: Kindergarten Bible Picture Book. Eight full-page 
pictures in color, poems, prayers, words of hymns, Scripture. 16 pages, 
illustrated. $ .20 


PRIMARY —Ages 6, 7, 8; Grades 1, 2, 3 


TEACHER’S MATERIAL: Primary Leader’s Guide. Guidance and prep- 
aration, ideas for the course, plans, schedules, etc. Centers around what 
the shepherds discovered about God, and is based on Old Testament 
stories. 48 pages, illustrated. $ .95 


PUPIL’S MATERIAL: Primary Bible Picture Book. Eight full-page 
pictures in color, poems, prayers, hymns, Scripture. 16 pages, illus- 
trated. $ .20 


JUNIOR—Ages 9, 10, 11; Grades 4, 5, 6 


TEACHER’S MATERIAL: Junior Leader’s Guide. Preparation and guid- 
ance material, discussion of what juniors are like and how to teach them, 
worship suggestions, activities, supplies, equipment. Planned to help 
juniors to relate the choices which people of the Bible faced to their own 
lives today. 48 pages, illustrated. $ .95 


PUPIL’S MATERIAL: Junior Journal. Contains most of the worship mate- 
rials to be used, stories, pictures, activities, etc. 32 pages, illustrated. $ .20 


JUNIOR HIGH—Ages 12, 13, 14; Grades 7, 8, 9 


TEACHER’S MATERIAL: Junior High Leader’s Guide. To help junior 
highs to read and use their Bibles with growing understanding. Contains 
helps in teaching junior highs, special projects, recreation, worship plans, 
etc. 48 pages, illustrated. $ .95 


PUPIL’S MATERIAL: Junior Hi! Contains stories, pictures, fill-in tests, 
projects, maps, music, in attractive format. 32 pages, illustrated. $ .20 


For each of these courses the teacher should have a copy of the pupil’s 
book as well as the leader’s guide. 


This series is rich in varied materials for leaders and pupils—with 
informed, detailed instructions and suggestions to help you get the 


most out of your Vacation Church School sessions this year. 


get this sparkling aud effective 
Vacation Church School Series 
at your denominational or religious Gookstore 
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you, God, our Father.” 
PRAYER LITANY: 
For the wonderful way in which you 
have made. us, 
We thank you, God, our Father. 
For the way in which we grow taller 
and stronger each year, 
We thank you, God, our Father. 
For our minds and the way in which 
they grow as we learn more and more 


about you and your world, 
We thank you, God, our Father. 
For hearts with which to love you and 
to help us be loving and kind to others, 
We thank you, God, our Father. 


Amen. 
Hymn: “Glad I Am to Grow!” No. 129 
OrFERTORY SERVICE as in previous serv- 
ices. 
PIANO PosTLUDE 


Junior Department 


by Jean Louise Smith* 


THEME FOR May: Personal Relationships 


1. God Made Families 
(Family Week) 


PreLupDE: “For the Beauty of the Earth,” 

No. 22? 

Hymn: The same 
LEADER: 

Let us thank God for families and for 
those who care for us! This is Family 
Week, and we have set it aside as a time 
when we think especially about how grate- 
ful we are for families, and about how we 
can live more happily as members of fam- 
ilies. Let us listen while (Child’s name) 
reads from the Bible about this. 
Scripture: I Peter 3:8-11 
CONVERSATION: 

Shall we see if we can make a prayer— 
a litany, out of this Scripture passage? 
We can do it by listing the most im- 
portant things that these verses say we 
need to remember in order to live togeth- 
er as Christians. (Ask one child to read 
verse 8, and then list, “unity of spirit, 
sympathy, love of others, a tender heart, 
humble mind,” and so forth, going 
through all the verses in the designated 
passage. Ask the children for suggestions 
as to how to group the items so that the 
litany will go something like this: Yours 
will be different. This is only a sample!) 

Leader: Dear God, we thank you for 
families. Help us to live together with 
unity of spirit, and sympathy— 

Response: Help us to do this, O God. 

Leader: May we try to have love for 
our brothers, tender hearts, and humble 
minds. 

Response: Help us to do this, O God. 

Leader: Instead of returning evil for 
evil, may we keep our tongues from say- 
ing wrong things— 

Response: Help us to do this, O God. 

Leader: May we speak good and turn 
away from evil. May we seek peace and 
follow after it. 

Response: Help us to do this, O God. 
Amen. 

Hymn: “I Would Be True,” No. 62 
OFFERING AND Response: “O Lord of 
heaven and earth and sea,” No. 114 
Meopiration: “Nine Children at Once” 
A few months ago a well kmown mag- 
azine had a story in it about a man and 


*Jean Louise Smith is a free-lance writer who 
lives in Ardmore, Pennsylvania. : 

14Hymn numbers refer to Hymns for Junior 
Worship, available from denominational publish- 
ing houses. 
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his wife who adopted nine children. They 
were Mr. and Mrs. Morris, Negroes who 
live in Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Morris’ sister died when her ninth 
child was born. The evening of the day 
when this happened, the Morris’ talked 
it over and agreed that somehow these 
brothers and sisters must stay together in 
one family. And so they decided to take 
care of all these children. 

It was hard work for two people who 
had never had any children around the 
house suddenly to have nine! When some- 
one asked Mrs. Morris how she stood it, 
she smiled and said, “You get used to it!” 
Mr. Morris had a good job, but to feed 


and clothe so many became a problem, 


even with a little help from the State. 

Friends and people they didn’t even 
know heard about this family and sent 
clothing for the children. 

Every Sunday morning they all go to 
Sunday school and to church. The chil- 
dren are very sure that God is helping 
them because so soon after their mother 
died and their home was broken up, they 
were together again when two loving peo- 
ple asked to be their father and their 
mother. 

In the Morris home everyone helps. 
They have a family club, with officers 
whom they elect. At their club meetings 
they talk over difficulties and speak to 
each other about changes or corrections 
that they think should be made in the 
family to make things go smoother. They 
talk about how the work around the house 
should be divided up among them and 
what they can do to help each other more. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Morris were inter- 
viewed over television, they said that it 
takes love to make a family—love and 
everyone trying hard to work together. 
Hymn: “Saviour, in the Words I Say,” 

No. 61 


2. Thinking of Those Who Love Me 
PreLupeE: “For the Beauty of the Earth,” 

No. 22 
Catt to Worsuip: Psalm 89:1,2 
Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 
LeaperR: As we think today about those 

who love us, let us see if we can dis- 

cover what a true friend is. Perhaps this 
story will help you to know. 
Story: “A Good Day” 

Margaret had promised. Alice and Bill, 
her friends next eae that she would save 
Saturday afternoon for them. No special 
plans had been made, but they all thought 
that if it was a good, clear day, they 
would pack a lunch and set off for a hike. 
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‘happy about 


Bill had not been very well all winter, 


but now that he was better he loved to be | 


outdoors. 


“What are you going to take for a pice i 


nic lunch?” Mother asked Margaret. 

“I know how to make real good hard- 
boiled egg sandwiches,” Margaret said. “I 
could take enough for all three of us.” 

Just then the telephone rang. "It’s for 
you, Margaret,” Mother called. 

In a few minutes Margaret was back in 
the kitchen. “Well, that settles it, I won’t 
be going on the picnic hike with Alice 
and Bill,” she said. 

“Oh? Why not?” Mother asked. 


“Jane wants me to go to the movies. 


and come over to her house for dinner. 
That will be much more fun than a hike,” 
Margaret said. 
“Margaret, I thought Alice and Bill 
were.your friends,’ Mother questioned. 
“I don’t see what that has to do with 
this,” Margaret replied sharply. 


“Would you want a friend to do this ; 


to you—especially on the morning of the 
day you-were going to have the fun that 


you had planned together?” Mother ask- 


ed. 

“But this is such a little thing! It 
doesn’t count. And besides, they can go 
together.” 

“Here’s Alice now,” Mother said as 
Alice ran up the back steps and bounced 
into the kitchen. As soon as she got in the 
door, she said, “Oh Margaret, this is 
going to be such fun! Look! The sun is 
out! We'll find spring flowers, I’m sure 
. ... Why, what’s the matter? You look 
so sad. Has anything happened?” 


“Well, yes, I guess something has hap-’ 


pened,’ Margaret said slowly with long 
pauses between her words as if she didn’t 


know quite what to say. Then suddenly | 


she laughed and ran up to Alice and 
hugged her. “Oh, it zs a good day and 


-we'll have oceans of fun! Ill be ready in 


twenty minutes with the best hard-boiled 
egg sandwiches you ever ate!” 


“Well I never!” Alice said. “For a min- | 


ute you had me scared. I didn’t know you 

were joking!” 

PRAYER Hymn: “O Master of the Loving 
Heart,” No. 83 

OFFERING AND DEDICATION: 
heaven and earth,” No. 114 

Hymn: “Father, lead me day by day,” 
No. 80 


“OQ Lord of 


3. Thinking and Speaking 


PRELUDE: “Jesus, Lad of Nazareth,’ No. 

82 
Hymn: Same 
Scripture: James 4:11,12 
Story: “The Meanest Thing” 

Bill hadn’t said a word since he and his 
sister Alice and their friend Margaret had 
started to eat their picnic lunch. They 
had found a beautiful spot for their lunch. 
on a fallen tree trunk down by the pond 
in Morris Park. 

“Bill, you act as though you were un- 
something,” Alice said. 
“What is it?” 


Bill muttered a few words that neither 


of the girls could make out. Then he 
smashed his fist down on the log and 
said loudly, “I can’t help it. He’s asking 
for trouble—he’ll get it!” 


“Who in the world are you talking © 


about?” Margaret said. 


“That Ralph! He calls everyone names | 
thering us. 


and is always teasing and 
I’m going to get the fellows together and 
we'll fix Ralph all right. That will shut 
him up!” 


- Story: 


“What are you going to do?” Alice ask- 


4 ed. 


“Nothing would be bad enough for him. 
We'll think up something awful.” 


The next day eight boys met in Bill’s 
back yard. There were several suggestions 
about how to handle Ralph. 


“The meanest thing we could do would 
be to stop speaking to him. That makes 
you madder than any fighting or ruining 
your stuff or anything else,’ Peter was 
saying. 

“How do you know?” Bill asked. 

“Tt happened to me once. I’ll never for- 
get it in my whole life!” Peter said. 

“What had you done?” Bill teased. 

“Nothing, really. I was new in the 
neighborhood and the first kid I met was 
mad when I asked him if I could try out 
his new bike. Well, he snapped at me 
and I decided that if this was the kind of 
neighborhood we’d moved into, I’d show 
them all! So I told the different ones off. 
Boy, it took me a year to make friends 
after that. But I finally did it and I 
hated to move again when we had to.” 

“You know, that’s kind of like Ralph,” 
Bill said. “He’s always saying the wrong 
things and it makes us mad.” 

“Perhaps he’s lonesome. He sure doesn’t 
seem to have any friends. What do you 
suppose is the matter with him, anyway?” 

“T think he’s worried. He doesn’t get 
good grades. I’d be plenty worried if I 
didn’t get better marks than he does,” 
Bill said. 

“Maybe if he had some friends and fun 
he would get better grades,” Peter said 
slowly. “What about it, fellows?” 

“Okay, we'll try it,” one of them said 
finally. “But it’s going to be hard work.” 

“Tl never forget how much my friends 
meant to me, after I had that ‘silent treat- 
ment,’”” Peter reminded them. 

“You’re right,’ Pete said. “Friends do 
mean a lot—if they act like friends,” Bill 
said. 

Hymn: “I Would Be True,” No. 62 
OFFERING AND Depication: “O Lord of 

heaven and earth and sea,” No. 114 
Prayer: Dear God, help us to be kind in 

word and deed. Help us to guard our 

tongues when we are tempted to be 
cross and speak sharply. May we be 
the kind of friends who are worthy of 
having friends. Amen. 

PrayER Hymn: “Show Me What I Ought 

to Do,” No. 80 


4. Praying and Doing 

PretupE: “He Prayeth Best,” No. 78 
Hymn: Same 

Scripture: To be read responsively. I 

Corinthians 13:1-13 
‘Quiet Music: Tune to 

Christ,” No. 61 
PRAYER: 

Dear God, forgive us when we pray 
and then forget to do the things we pray 
for. Give us quiet hearts that help us to 
speak kind words. Teach us to love others 
as we love ourselves. May every day find 
us better Christians so that others, seeing 
us, may want to love thee too. Amen. 


“Following 


Prayer Hymn: “Saviour, in the words I 


say,” No. 61 
OFFERING AND Depication: “O Lord of 

heaven and earth and sea,” No. 114 
“God’s Part and Ours” 

“How long and hard do you have to 
pray about something before your prayer 


is answered?” Jack asked his dad. 
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“That depends on how hard you’re try- 
ne help God answer your prayer,’’ Dad 
said. . 

“Now look, I thought God did all the 
work ... . still, that’s not exactly what 
our church school teacher told us,’ Jack 
said thoughtfully. 

“What did she say?” Dad wanted to 
know. 

“Well, first of all eveyone in the class 
agreed that when you pray, you shouldn’t 
ask God for things, like a new bike. Then 
we asked the teacher about really impor- 
tant prayers—praying for someone to get 
well, for instance.” 

“And what did she say?” 

“She asked us what we did to help 
someone get well. Being a good home 
nurse, making the house quiet, and help- 
ing the patient to be happy, were things 
we thought of,” Jack said. 

“And the doctor?” Dad questioned. 

“The doctor needs God’s help to know 
best how to treat the patient. He needs 
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strength, too, because doctors get very 
tired,’ Jack replied. 

“Well, what is the prayer you want an- 
swered now?” Dad wondered. 

Jack looked down at his shoes and said 
slowly, “I asked God to give me better 
grades in school, but I guess I should 
have asked him to help me try harder 
when I study. I can do that and God will 
give me more strength and good old will 
power, if I ask him!” Jack laughed. 


Hymn: “Dear Lord, We Give Our Youth 
to Thee,” No. 60 
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Junior High Department 


by Barbara North* 


THEME FOR May: Come into His Pres- 


ence with Singing 


Introduction 
Theme 
Music has been a part of the religious 
life since its beginnings and the singing 
of hymns a particular joy of Protestant 
Christians. Each of the services for the 
month is based in part upon a familiar 
hymn as follows: 
1—Stand Up, Stand Up for Jesus 
2—O Happy Home, Where Thou Art 
Loved the Dearest 
3—In Christ There Is No East or West 
4--The King of Love My Shepherd Is 
Although the second service is planned 
for Mother’s Day and the third service for 
Pentecost Sunday, they can be used at 
any time during the year. Use them when 
they are most appropriate to your church 
school study. If these particular hymns 
are not in the hymnal you use, choose 
similar ones for singing and read these 
words during the service. However, they 
are available in most collections. 


Leadership 


Although the services follow approx- 
imately the same outline there are some 
variations. It is expected that both adults 
and young people will share in their lead- 
ership. The young people may read the 
passages from the Bible and the adult 
present the talks. It is expected that these 
services will be joyful ones, so make care- 
ful preparation with the pianist ahead of 
time. Plan carefully also with the ushers 
who will insure that the room will be 
quiet during worship. Let announcements 
be handled briefly at the end rather than 
allowing them to interrupt worship. 

Before reading the words of a hymn 
as a poem practice at home. It sometimes 
is difficult to avoid the rhythm of the 
music, which is usually very familiar. 


The Offering 


If yours is a school where the offering 
is taken during the service, take it be- 
fore the closing hymn in most cases. In 
any event make it a true part of worship. 
Be sure that the ushers are appointed and 
ready, that the offering is taken in a dig- 
nified way, and that the prayer or hymn 
of dedication is as well prepared as other 
parts of the service. 


1. “Stand Up, Stand Up for Jesus” 


Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 105: 1-4 
INVOCATION 
Hymn: “Ye Servants of God, Your Mas- 
ter Proclaim’”’ (Tune: Lyons) or “All 
Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name” 
READER: Ephesians 6:10-11, 14-18a. 
Hymn Story: “Stand Up, Stand Up for 
Jesus” 
“The breastplate of righteousness,” “the 
helmet of salvation,” ‘the shield of faith,” 
“the whole armor of God.” How these 


*Miss North is Director of Christian Education at 
the Presbyterian Church in Tenafly, New Jersey. 
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words written by Paul to the church at 
Ephesus have inspired Christians with 
their call to courage! Although the terms 
are old, not at all like modern warfare, 
we still get the message that Paul had on 
his heart. 

About one hundred years ago these very 
words inspired a Philadelphia preacher to 
write a hymn, “Stand Up, Stand Up for 
Jesus.” The Rev. Dudley Tyng was lead- 
ing a great revival and hundreds were be- 
ing won to Christ through his preaching. 
As the result of an accident he died sud- 
denly and his last words to the friends who 
gathered around were, “Tell them, ‘Let us 
all stand up for Jesus.’” One of his 
friends was the Rev. George Duffield who 
could not get his words out of his mind 
and the following Sunday preached on the 
passage we have read. At the end he read 
the hymn he had written, “Stand Up, 
Stand Up for Jesus.” 

Stand up, stand up for Jesus, 

Ye soldiers of the cross; 

Lift high His royal banner, 

It must not suffer loss: 

From victory unto victory 

His army He shall lead, 

Till every foe is vanquished, 

And Christ is Lord indeed. 

In school, in our social life, in every 
other contact these words should be our 
inspiration. We must stand up and be 
counted for Christ. Let us sing the hymn, 
noticing how closely the words follow 
those of Paul. 


Hymn: “Stand Up, Stand Up for Jesus” 
CLostnc PRAYER 


2. “O Happy Home” 
Catt TO WorsHIP: 


For the joy of human love, 

Brother, sister, parent, child, 

Friends on earth, and friends above; 
For all gentle thoughts and mild: * 
Lord of all, to Thee we raise 

This our hymn of grateful praise.’ 


PRAYER 


Hymn: ‘For the Beauty of the Earth” 
Mepiration: “Home Life in Bible Times” 

Leader: Today is commonly observed 
as Mother’s Day and we express our ap- 
preciation for all that mothers do to make 
the home a happy place. Today also let 
us think of the family as a whole for each 
of us has a part in making the home what 
it should be. 

The Scriptures, from the very begin- 
ning, are full of references to family life 
and to God as a Father. The family was 
the center of Jewish life and this fact is 
reflected in many different ways. One of 
the Ten Commandments says: , 

Reader: “Honor your father and your 
mother, that your days may be long in the 
land which the Lord your God gives you.” 
(Exodus 20:12) 


Leader: And listen to the instructions 
given to fathers and mothers in the early 
days and through the centuries since: 

Reader: (Read Deuteronomy 6: 4-7) 

Leader: Some very familiar sayings con- 
cerning parents and their children are in 
the Book of Proverbs. 

Reader: “Even a child makes himself. 


1Reprinted by permission of the Estate of the 
ae F, S. Pierpoint and the Oxford University 
ress. 
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known by his acts, whether what he does 
is pure and right. 3s (Proverbs 20:11) 
Reader: “Train up a child in the way 
he should go, and when he is old he will 
not depart from it.” (Proverbs 22:6) 
Leader: When God sent his son, Jesus 


Christ, into the world, he sent him into a " 


humble home. From the beginning Jesus 
was part of a human family, loved and 
cared for by his mother, Mary. Here is 
part of the story from Luke: 

Reader: (Read Luke 2:15-19) 

Leader: And when Jesus grew into man- 
hood and shared with his followers many 
teachings, some of them had to do with 
fathers and mothers and children. For ex- 
ample: 

Reader: (Read Mark 10:13-16) 

Leader: And when Jesus wanted to use 
a name for God that people would under- 
stand he called him ‘‘Father” and taught 
his disciples to say, 

Reader: “Our Father who art in heav- 
en...” (Matthew 6:9b) 

Leader: And Christ’s last earthly days 
were spent in a home where he was loved, 
the home at Bethany. Throughout the 


Bible and all human history it is clear that | 


God has intended for us to be in families 
and that we find our truest happiness 
when we find security and discipline and 
love in our families. On this day let us 
think about this and in some way express 
our gratitude for our homes. 

I should like to close our worship with 
a poem in which Carl J. P. Spitta tries to 
express this. 


O happy home, where Thou art loved the 
dearest, 

Thou loving Friend and Saviour of our 
race, 


And where among the guests there never 


cometh 
One who can hold such high and honored 
place! 


O happy home, where each one serves | 


Thee, lowly, 
Whatever his appointed work may be, 
Till every common task seems great and 
holy, 
When it is done, O Lord, as unto Thee! 


O happy home, where Thou art not for- 
gotten, 

Where joy is overflowing, full and free, 

O happy home, where every wounded 
spirit 

Is brought, Physician, Comforter, to Thed? 


In a home where Christ is the center, 
where each one is loved and does his 
tasks gladly, there is joy, and when hurts 
come there is healing. 


PRAYER 
Hymn: “Our God, Our Help in Ages 
Past,” or “How Firm a Foundation” 


(stanzas 1 and 2) 


3. ‘In Christ There Is No East or 


West” 


Gat To Worsurp: John 4:23,24 

Hymn: “All People That on Earth Do 
Dwell” or “For the Beauty of the Earth” 

Prayer of praise and thanksgiving. 


Mepiration: “The World-Wide Fellow- 
ship” 
Leader: One of the wonderful things 


about the Christian Church is the fact 
that it is worldwide. There are believers in 
almost every land, worshiping the Father 


in spirit and truth. On this day we ob=3 = | 


2Copyright by Thomas age and Sons Ltd., 
Edie 'Scouana: Used by permission. 
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serve the birthday of the Church, the Day 
of Pentecost, and think of our fellow 
Christians in the world Christian fellow- 
ship. : 

In 1908 John Oxenham, an English 
poet, wrote words which have become 
familiar to us because they express the 
wonder that we often feel and cannot put 
into words. Let us listen to his words: 


In Christ there is no East or West, 
In Him no South or North; 

But one great fellowship of love 
Throughout the whole wide earth. 


In Him shall true hearts everywhere 
Their high communion find; 

His service is the golden cord 

Close binding all mankind. 


Join hands then, brothers of the faith, 
Whate’er your race may be. 

Who serves my Father as a son 

Is surely kin to me. 


In Christ now meet both East and West, 
In Him meet Scuth and North; 

All Christly souls are one in Him 
Throughout the whole wide earth.’ 


READER: (Read I John 4:11,12, 18, 19, 
RSV) 
Att Srnec: First stanza of “In Christ 


There Is No East or West” 

READER: (Read Luke 10:30-37) 

Aut Sine: Second stanza of “In Christ 
There Is No East or West” 

READER: (Read Matthew 25:34b-40) 

Att Srnec: Third stanza of “In Christ 
There Is No East or West” 

READER: (Read Ephesians 4:4-6) 

Att Srnec: Fourth stanza of “In Christ 
There Is No East or West” 

PRAYER AND  BENEDICTION: 


3: 20-21 


4. “The King of Love My Shepherd 
Is’’ 
Catt to Worsuip: Psalm 100 
PRAYER of praise and thanksgiving 
Hymn: “The King of Love My Shepherd 
Is” 
Mepiration: “Our Shepherd’ 
Leader: The Twenty-third psalm seems 


to be the best loved of all the psalms and 
it continues to express a great truth in 


Ephesians 


*Copyright by Miss Erica Oxenham, Worthing, 
England. Used by permission. 


spite of the fact that most of us live in an 
urban civilization surrounded by cars and 
mechanical devices, factories and planes. 
The nomadic life out of which the psalm 
came is strange to us, yet the ancient sing- 
er was able to put his thoughts about God 
into words that still live. He sang of God’s 
care for us, care as constant and concern- 
ed as that of the shepherd for his sheep. 


Unison: Psalm 23 


Leader: When Christ wanted to use 
language that was meaningful to his hear- 
ers he drew on the experience of the 
trader, the housewife, the rich man, and 
the shepherd. He described himself as a 
good shepherd and told the story of a lost 
sheep. Listen to these words from Luke’s 
Gospel. 


Reader: Luke 15:3-7 


Leader: The life of a shepherd was no 
easy one. It was rugged and full of dan- 
ger. The shepherd had to be constantly 
on guard against wolves and other preda- 
tory animals, the dangers of the cliff or 
fast-flowing stream. Often his rod and his 
staff were put to quick use. 

But we are more than sheep. We are 
children of God, we are friends of the 
Master, we are followers of our Lord, and 
as such have more responsibility than do 
sheep. We do go astray often just as sheep 
do, but we know better. We do get into 
dangerous places, but we can often avoid 
being hurt by them. And our lives should 
be more than simply keeping ourselves 
safe. When Christ was talking to Peter 
here is what he said: 

Reader: John 21:15-17 

Leader: ‘Feed my sheep,” Jesus said to 
Peter, and he says the same to us. He 
asks us to help him serve others. As we 
mature we are expected to show love for 
others and help them. 


PRAYER OF DEDICATION 


Note: Additional resources for this serv- 
ice include the painting, “The Lost 
Sheep,” by Alfred Soord if you have a 
copy. The booklet, “The Song of Our 
Syrian Guest,” by William Allen Knight 
(Pilgrim Press, 1945) would also help. 
The danger is that shepherd life will take 
the center of the stage rather than simply 
using the shepherd references to help us 
appreciate God’s loving care. Used rightly, 
however, either of the above resources 
would enrich the service. 


ends included. 


ATTENDANCE 
a. 


BANNER 


“I Am Early," 
one side; 


“I Am Late’’ on 
other. 
10 x 11 in.. $1.50 


~ April, 1956 
\ 


5.5 ANNES Build Up Interest A 


Standard of quality for years. Good quality felt, attractive 
lettering and design; hardwood rods, cords and gold finished 


No. 10 BANNER CLASS Blue or maroon. 14x20in.. 


No. 15 BANNER CLASS Bible design, blue with white, 
gold border. 17 x 27 in. Illustrated ...............05- $4.25 


No. 16 BANNER ATTENDANCE CLASS Blue with white 
ettering, gold-border. 17 x 27 in.Illustrated........ $4.25 


No. 17 BANNER OFFERING CLASS 
white lettering and gold border. 17 x 27 in.. .$4.2 


BANNER BASE Wood, Walnut Finish, diameter 7 
in. —for use with staff. 


BANNER STAFF Made of hardwood with spearhead. 6-foot songibs 
Jointed for easy shipping. Delivery extra...........-........ $1.85 


” Order from Your Dealer or Direct—Catalog Free on Request 


WM. H. DIETZ, INC. CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


corre. | Ae 


-$3.50 


Purple Signs 


Delivery extra------ $3.9. 


10 S. Wabash, Dept. 53 


3DROBE SYSTEMS 


A system of multi-purpose movable 
steel wardrobe racks with either a 
chalkboard (blackboard) or a cork-= 
board (bulletin board for pictures, 
maps, etc.) back. These sturdy, weld= 
ed furniture steel units provide: (1) 
Means for holding coats, hats, over= 
shoes and lunch boxes in an efficient 
and orderly manner; (2) Chalkboards 
or corkboards to aid class instruc- 
tion; (3) Efficient, large capacity, 
space-saving wardrobe units, that go 
wherever needed, fit any space, and 
permit complete flexibility in room 
arrangement. 


NO. CH-400 CHALKROBE 
4’2” long, 25” deep, 6%” 
high on glides (or 6’4” high 
on casters), Hat shelves and 
hanger bars are adjustable 
for height~accommodate 
every age group—(Hold 16 
with coat hangers or 24 with 
coat hooks.) Off-floor shelf 
for overshoes and 50” x 48” 
chalkboard. 


NO. CO-500 CORKROBE same 
3 Hos CH-400 but with corkboard 
ack, 


WALLMOUNT WARDROBE 

RACKS— Mount permanently on 

any wall. Shelves adjustable for height 

in 2” steps (accommodate any age group). 

Hold 4 spaced coat hangers or 6 coat hooks per run- 

ning foot. Units interlock to make continuous rack 
of any length. 

No. AW-3 Wallmount Coat and Hat Rack 3’2” long 

No. AW-4 Wallmount Coat and Hat Rack 4’2” long 

~ —~ 


> 
~ Ss. 
~ 


> 
WALLMOUNT OVERSHOE ~ 
RACKS— Mount on wall at floor ~ 
level... extend 11%” out from wall. 
Interlock to make rack of any length. 
No, B-3 Wallmount Overshoe Rack 3’2” long 
No, B-4 Wallmount Overshoe Rack 4’2” long 


® 


This 5 ft. 
=> ‘double faced rack holds 50 
coats and hats, Goes 
wherever needed—on 
large casters, 


© Vogol-PotorsoB 
Trode Mork 


Ideal rack for choir 
robes or sacristy. Knocks down and 
stores like a folding chair. 

Write for Bulletin SL-320 

VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 

1127: West 37th Street e Chicago 9, Illinois 
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Senior High and Young 
People's Departments 


by Clarice M. Bowman* 


THEME FOR May: Christ of Our Upward 
Ways 
For Worship Planning Committee 
and Counselor 
No, not a ho-hum attitude—‘“‘guess we'll 
have to get up something for worship”— 
rather, a tingling challenge, and a prayer: 


Father God—You who know how it feels 
to be a young person, on the brink of 
some of life’s greatest adventures; 

You who created us full of questions and 
dreams; 

You to whom we turn for direction when 
we dare not admit to anyone else we 
are not sure,— 

Guide our planning of these services so 
that our whole group may draw closer 
to thee. 

Lead our thoughts; speak through us. 

If we are tempted to use words because 
they sound nice, put thy living fire in 
our hearts— 

That in all these meetings, all we 
say, sing, pray and do may come honest- 
ly and utterly from our hearts. Amen. 


About this core-idea: 
We individuals grow through high, holy 


moments. “Illumination” is one word. 
“Mountain-top experiences,” we some- 
times say. ‘Magnificent moments’”—when 


God and our souls were strangely attuned. 
We saw life with more meaning; we could 
never afterward be the same. Some breath- 
less, poignant moment of spring beauty 

. some still twilight prayer . . . some 
heart-rending concern and our eager ef- 
fort to help, bringing new realization of 
partnership with God who cares for all. 
Jesus our Christ, when walking, laughing, 
sharing among people, helped folks to see 
their better, upward selves. 

Our purpose this month, then, is to 
think a bit together about him who calls 
us beyond our lesser selves, to see the 
amazing power of love at work in our 
world, and to commit our daily lives and 
our future dreams. Perhaps from a high 
moment in one of our meetings, some 
young person may say what one said of a 
hilltop: 


There was a night, there was a hill, 
There was a star-lit sky; 

An upturned face that hardly sensed 
The night wind blowing by. 


There was a Voice—no human voice— 
I heard it clear and still; 
And since that night, and since that 
Voice, 
I’ve loved each star-lit hill. 
Procedure: 

The “form” of any service should come 
from the inside, as worshipers first seek 
awareness of God, then praise him, then 
pray in repentance and humility, then wait 


*Assistant Professor, Department of Religion, 
High Point College, High Point, North Carolina. 


1Cushman, R. S., Spiritual Hilltops, p. 109. 
Abingdon Press, 1932. Used by permission. 
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a new challenge and respond. Let this de- 
termine in what order you use hymns, 
prayers, thoughts. Use first your own 
ideas, prayers, even music. 


1. Climbing Beyond Our Lesser 
Selves 


(This service may be enhanced by a pic- 
ture of a hilltop projected, or a diarama, 
perhaps with light from behind a hill. As 
always, a reverent “call” may be given 
to worship. [See additional “Aids” at 
end.| One who letters well many print 
brief words of a “call” to be placed before 
the group during opening music.) 


PorEM OF CHALLENGE: 
“Your task—to build a better world,” 
God said. I answered “How? 
This world is such a large, vast place, 
So complicated now 
And I so small and useless am, 
There’s nothing I can do.” 
But God in all His wisdom said, 
“Just build a better YOU.’” 


Queries (for moment of silent self-search- 
after each): 

Are there kids in my school I ignore 
because they are not in my crowd, or do 
not have money, or who dress in old 
clothes? 

In sports and athletics, do I remember 
Christian sportsmanship and put it above 
my-own personal pride or school loyalty? 

Do I have a special time to be alone 
with God each day? 

Do my friends know I am a Christian? 
If not, why not? 

You can perhaps add many more. But 
the important thing is your answer to 
these questions each time you begin your 
day. 

PrayeR: Our Lord, we pray for strength 
to stand up for what we know is the 
Christian way, even if it means going 
against the opinion of the crowd. May 
you walk with us through the corridors 
of our school, and in all the days yet to 
come. Amen.? 

IncwenT: “One Girl” 

A rather unusual incident occurred last 
year during football season. It was a Fri- 
day night after a wonderful victory for 
our team. Coming back home in the school 
bus, the pep squad girls were singing the 
usual victory songs and popular songs you 
hear. Suddenly a girl at the back of the 
bus began singing “The Lord’s Prayer” 
in her clear soprano voice. Soon all the 
other songs died away and _ every voice 
on the bus was united in singing those im- 
mortal words. 

The cars that we passed on the highway 
slowed down; the occupants’ lips stopped 
moving in conversation, and several per- 
sons in the cars bowed their heads as if 
to join us in our song. What a witness for 


2Source and author not located. 


3Eskew, Barbara, in Power, September 1953, 
p. 85. National Conference of Methodist Youth. 
Used by permission. 


Christianity for many people! .. . 
after the prayer-song had ended, hymns 
replaced the usual telling of dingy jokes 
or the cutting gossip.* 


Conversation: “Growing Up” 

(Boy and Girl carrying books approeei 
table, sit down and pretend to study.) 

Roy: Books, books, the same old grind! 

Jane: It’s all just a part of growing up, 
remember? 

Roy: Yeah, that chapel talk today— 
pretty interesting, wasn’t it? 

Jane: Vll say. I always thought you just 
grew up automatically. I didn’t know we 
could stay childish mentally. 

Roy: Well, you ought to know it, look 
at— 

Jane: Now don’t you call any names, 
Roy! But I guess we all know some child- 
ish people. 

Roy: Indubitably! Let’s see now— 
you’re childish if you hold prejudices. 

Jane: Yes, prejudice is being down on 
something you’re not up on. I liked that. | 

Roy: And you’re childish if you los 
your temper. 

Jane:-If you’re right you don’t need to 
lose your temper, and if you’re wrong you 
can’t afford to! 

Roy: And if you let your gang or the 
world decide what’s right for you, you’re 
childish. 

Jane: I don’t know whether I can re- 
member that quote from William Ellery 
Channing—something about if a mind is 
free, it doesn’t copy the past, but a free 
mind pours itself into a fresh and more 
wonderful future. 

Roy: Jane, you amaze me! And then, 
of course, if we think we’re the center of 
the universe, we’re very childish. 

Jane: You know, we ought to talk to 
the gang about this. We certainly don’t 
want to be like all the other childish peo- 
ple in this world! 


_ PRAYER: 


(Leader might suggest that group pray 
with him after each phrase, repeating) : 

Dear Creator of the Universe . . . and 
Father of us all . . . we pray to you be- 
cause we need you. 

Sometimes we think we don’t need you 

Sometimes we think we’re pretty 
smart. 

But we are only fooling ourselves, 
because each of us has some problem, . . 
each of us finds growing up difficult, 
especially in this world of ours. 

And so we pray . that you will ease. 
our growing pains . . | Help us to face life’ 

. and to be honest with ourselves osu 
help us to recognize temptations . . . and 
to overcome them . . . with our hand in- 
yours. : it 


And above all, . as we grow up, ... 


let us not repeat the mistakes . . . of the 
grownups around us. 
But let us follow Jesus Christ . . . and 


him alone. In his name we pray, Amen.° 


2. Putting the Laws of Love fo 
Work — in Our Days as in His 


DRAMATIZATION: 


TuHey’rRE Prayinc, ALL OVER THE 
Wor.p! 
(This is a brief radio-drama. Voices 
should be chosen carefully. They may be 
broadcast or speak from behind a screen. 
Rehearse; speak sincerely.) 
Narrator: Listen! The year is 1955, the 
place, Antewok—South Pacific. A voice 
like the voice of destiny’s clock is count- 


4Wooley, Barbara Ann, Ibid., p 91. 


5Lewis, Felice, in Workshop, April 2, 1949. 
Methodist Publishin House, ierce and Washa 
baugh, Agents. Used by permission. 
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ing the remaining seconds, five, four, 
three, two, one. A blinding flash of light, 
a red ball of fire so intense one must look 
away, then slowly a billowy white cloud 
rises like a beautiful sun-kissed mushroom, 
miles wide, miles into the air, but with 
the kiss of death! A whole island disap- 
pears below the waters of the Pacific. Si- 
lence. reigns, then, after what seems an 
eternity, a voice, “God, deliver us.” 
(Quiet, slow music, “Ton-y-Botel,’ 
“Once to Every Man and Nation.”) 
Narrator: In a distant field where agri- 
cultural migrants gather food for you and 
me a voice is heard; it is a young mother, 


in prayer. 
Mother: O Lord, in whose hands are 
ba life and death . . . look down upon me 


and my loved ones with pity and com- 
passion . . . Forgive us all for neglecting 
thy work and grant that we who toil in 
these fields, and those for whom we gather 
this food, may yet become diligent in the 
performance of thy commands. 


Narrator: You heard, she prays unself- 
ishly—she hasn’t much worldly goods—in 
fact not much to look forward to, but she 
prays. Come now to Korea, a shell-torn 
village that was once home for many,— 
over there that makeshift hut and thatch- 
ed roof, and inside it a child, thin, emaci- 
ated, with the tell-tale sign of rickets. The 
mother raises her eyes and peers as if to 
see beyond the skies— 

Korean: Help us, O Lord . . . My peo- 
ple starve and are sick. Remove from the 
minds of men that which is false to thy 
commandments. 

Narrator: Come with me now behind 
the iron curtain—there, that desolate look- 
ing building—it houses many. Here on 
this floor one prays for the deliverance 
of the people— 

Voice: Dear God, I raise my voice to 
thee. Help men to see the light. Save us 
gi from self-destruction. Bring back for our 
i people thy great Church that we may be 
1 | free to worship, that we may work to save 
y civilization. Help me, Lord—Help us, 
| Lord. 

Narrator: Never have so many people 
been faced with the possibility of destruc- 
tion. But this need not happen. The strains 
and fears of a disordered world—life is 
f\= a test of our love . . . Let us face it to- 
gether and say, “In Him who strengthens 
e me, I am able for anything”—even to for- 

give... to love... to melt barriers... 
to build peace first in our hearts and then 
around the world! ° 


READINGS: 


WueNn Love Works THROUGH | 
SKILLFUL HANDS 


In the heart of Africa is the Ganta 
Mission, where Dr. Harley works tireless- 
ly healing sick bodies and demonstrat- 
ing how to make tools and needed imple- 
ments for better agriculture, and a health- 
ier, higher standard of living. Blama was 
a little boy when his father brought him 
to Dr. Harley. Blama knew something 
terrible was the matter with him, because 
of the sad look in his father’s eyes. But 
when Blama saw the kind face of Dr. 
Harley he did not feel so afraid any more. 
His father’s voice almost broke with 
urgency— 


i a a 


ant ar Ee 


ME eee 


' Those terrible blemishes on his skin look 
like leprosy to me. We Liberians have tried 

everything we knew. See if you can help 

ee: He’ll do what you say. He’s a good 

7 hee 

Dr. Harley’s face was grave. Often he 


<< 
_ _ *Adapted from radio service for World Day of 
Prayer, 1955, United Church Women. 


‘Doctor, I’ve brought this boy to you.- 


heard this broken note of urgency as rel- 
atives pled for help for those they loved. 
Had they brought their sick to him in 
early enough stages of the disease? He 
examined Blama. He shook his head slow- 
ly—was it perhaps with a prayer? 

Blama responded to the treatment. After 
a long while, he was able to help around 
the mission, then to go to its school and 


converts. 


e 
I. Storytelling is a how-to-do-it book on an ancient and 
fascinating art which brings out one’s creative craftsmanship. 
STORYTELLING guides in the preparation, selection, and telling 
of stories, including Bible stories: STORYTELLING is for those 
who want their efforts to be more effective. Author Claudia Royal 
is a professor at Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary and 


teaches a course in storytelling. 


e 
2. Teaching For Results stresses specific aims in Chris- 
tian teaching. One chapter covers testing effectiveness of tech- 
niques. Examples illustrate basic principles. This new college and 
seminary text can be very helpful to ministers and teachers. Dr. 
Findley B. Edge, author, is professor of religious education, 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. 


3. Man to Man ;,; . personal approach to visitation evange- 
lism by Arthur C. Archibald. Rather than emphasizing methods, 
the book helps every Christian recognize his personal responsibil- 
ity to be a soul-winner. It portrays the joys and satisfactions ex- 
perienced by laymen as Dr. Archibald has seen them win 5,000 


BROADMAN PRESS 


At your Bookstore 


to learn useful work. Ten years after his 
father first brought him, Blama graduated 
from the Ganta school with the highest 
marks in his class, his valedictory ad- 
dress being on ‘Medical Progress in Li- 
beria.” Yes, he’s training to be a doctor, 
too. 


™From Christian World Facts, 1953, 
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Friendship Press. Used by permission. 
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3. Is My Name Being Called? 


(Note: interspersed through these med- 
itations may be the hymns or spirituals 
softly sung. without accompaniment, 
“When He Calls Me, I Will Answer,” 
“Hush, Hush, Somebody’s Calling My 
Name,” or “I Know the Lord Laid His 
Hands on Me.’) 


Teacu Me to Hear My NAmME IN 
Tuy UNIVERSE 

To hear my name—that is, to know 
myself; to accept myself; to give myself. 
It is a three-front, life-time discipline. 
The pressure to be like everybody else, 
to do the thing that brings the quick and 
the popular success, to get free of the 
burden of personal responsibility by shift- 
ing it to a party or a state, makes it 
hard to hear my name. The clamorous 
antics of self-will make it even harder in 
relation to God’s universe. 

Family, friends, the whole town at- 
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tempted to persuade Vincent Van Gogh 
to be an art dealer instead of an artist. 

A ten-talent man, Albert Schweitzer, 
needed a sensitive ear to respond to the 
call that made him Dr. Schweitzer and 
sent him to Africa to help people others 
forgot as too unimportant, and respond 
as scholar, musician, philosopher, mission- 
ary and physician—each talent developed 
to its highest possible achievement and 
in relation to the other. 

Suppose Simon had been too self-ab- 
sorbed to hear his name the day Jesus 
called to him on the beach at Galilee. 
What about his place as Peter, there at 
the crisis-point of man’s turning toward 
a new spiritual stature? Would another 
have filled it? Would it have gone to 
waste? 

It looks as though in the evolution of 
man the intention is not masses, but per- 
sons—each with his name, his work—not 
in isolation but in community. To miss 
the intention is to miss self-discovery: to 
live in the frustration of spiritual amnesia. 

As C. S. Lewis urges, our highest activ- 
ity is response, not imitation. Hinting the 
answer toward which this prayer grows, he 
affirms that the place for which God de- 
signs people in his scheme of things is 
the place they are made for. When they 
reach it their nature is fulfilled . . . thewr 
happiness attained: a broken bone in the 
universe has been set. 


Me Too (See Luke 18: 9-14) 


I read about the desperate need for mis- 
sionaries over the world; missionaries to 
help new Christians get started and to 
keep older ones from being discouraged. 
(Yes, I hope lots of people are inspired 
to do something about that.) 

I saw an account of the wonderful. work 
some youth groups are doing to relieve 
suffering in the world. (It would be nice 
if someone in our youth group started 
something like that.) ; 

I listened to a speaker telling of the 
great service which a worker in a local 
church can give. (I hope the people in 
the audience are being reached.) 


I glanced quickly through the page of 
the devotional booklet I was reading for 
the day. (It’s about a few traits that 
Christians should develop. I hope some of 
the folks I know take this to heart.) 


Then somehow, somewhere along the 
line, I stopped my “better than everyone 
else’ pace. Into my thinking crept the 
disturbing thought that perhaps all of 
these things weren’t just for others. Is 
it possible that some of this was meant 
for me? 


My prayers and thoughts had been on 
a Christian vocation for myself. Always 
(I thought) I was striving to be a better 
Christian. Yet, here were the tools I 
needed and I had disregarded them. Un- 
consciously, I had become like the Phari- 
see, seeking salvation for others and neg- 
lecting it for myself. (Prayer: Father, it 
seems so easy to exalt myself, just in my 
thinking. Teach me humility, that I may 
know You better. Amen.)° 


4. Thy Will My Wish 

At a spiritual life retreat in North Da- 
kota, a high school girl was praying: 
“Lead me, O Father, to find what thy 
will is for my life,” she prayed . . . Then, 
after a moment of silence, a further pray- 


8Stock, Eleanor B., Prayers that Grow Their 
Own Answers. Methodist Publishing House. (See 
note 5 

Delay, Lorner, in Power, August 14, 1953. (See 
note 3. : 


er: “. .. and to follow it”... But some- 


how that prayer still was not complete. 
Finally, with a voice full of glad decision, © 
she continued: “Oh Father, help me make 
thy will my wish!” 


Wuat Tuincs ABIDE? 


Let us think together on the things that 
pass by quickly: 
Top tunes (next week, a new one) 
A flower (some last but one day) 
Food (so good, but so soon gone!) 
Money (payday for some is just “ex- 
change day’’) 
Happiness (all too quickly becomes a 
memory) 
Hatred (or does it?) 
Lots of others, aren’t there? 
Then there are the things that remain: 
A good thought 
A kind deed (makes you feel all glad 
inside, and like vegetable soup, re- 
warming the glad feeling only makes | 


it better! ) 
A person (not a body, but a person) | 
Joy” 
Love 


(These are just a few). 


May you so live in the weeks to come that 
the things we have thought, and hoped, 
and dreamed, and prayed for here 


May come to pass—in deeds . . . in words 
"ins life: 


May these days be as seeds: to be plant- 
ed; to be watered; to be weeded; to 
grow into trees! 

May we pray to do God’s will in his 
world through our lives, that what we 
have lived for .. . and grown for... 
may _ abide.”° 


But WuHat Can ONE Person Do? 


We live in a time of numbers—hbig over- 
whelming numbers. Man and machines, 
money and powers. What can one person 
do against a sea of trouble? 


From the beginning of the world, it has 
taken only one person to start a move- 
ment. “God doesn’t need much of a man, 
but he needs all there is.” “Let God have 
your life, he can do more with it than 
you can.” “From the loving example of 
one family a whole state becomes loving; 
and from its courtesies, the whole state 
becomes courteous; while from the ambi- 
tion and perverseness of one man, the 
whole state may be led to rebellious dis- 
order—such is the nature of influence.” 


We must not underrate the power of a 
few. Eleven disciples turned the world 
upside down. One was apostle to the Gen- 
tiles. Two German students. set the Protes- 
tant missionary enterprise going. One young 
English cobbler and a Cambridge don 
awoke the church of England. Five Ameri- 
can college boys started the foreign mis- 
sionary enterprise known as the Student 
Volunteer Movement. C.M.B. 


I act and faces I shall never see, 
and lives that I cannot guess 

Shall be faithful or false because of me, 
shall curse the world or bless.” 


Youtu Gives THE WorLpD Its PRopHETS 
Youth gives the world its prophets, 
Isaiah, John, Buddha, Francis, Jesus— 
they were all young men 

When the Dream smote them, made of 
them living flames, 

To purge and quicken humanity. 

Now at this dim-out hour the world 
awaits your coming, 


Hartland, Rev. James R., Whitaker Communi- 
ty Methodist Church, Whitaker, Pa. Used by 
permission. 
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In shame it waits while one by one its 
lights go out; 

Yet daring still to dream of a better 
day to come .. 

One thing—and one alone: 

The Spirit of a certain Man who lived 
long ago, 

Who was lonely and misunderstood, .. . 
because he loved his brother men. 
This is the challenge that comes to 

Christian youth today: 

To love men as He loved them; 

All men, black and white, clean or dirty, 
white-colored or begrimed with soot 
and sweat, 

American or English or German or Jap- 
anese; 

Love men until our very beings are part 
of them; 

Until our own flesh writhes beneath 
their burden and injustices, 

Until we are molded and twisted like 
white metal upon an anvil, 

Until we ourselves, consumed by a liy- 
ing fire 

Become the torches that shall bring 
light to this darkened world.” 


ADDITIONAL RESOURCES: 
For “calls” to quiet spirit and the up- 
ward reach: 


Psalm 121:1 


© come, let us worship God our King 
. With eager hearts and joyful minds, 
O God, we now seek thee. 
* * & 


Jesus said, “These things have I spoken 
unto you that my joy may be in you, 
and that your joy may be full.” Move 
our hearts to joy, and our lips to sing 
thy praise, O God, this hour. 

# 


* * 


For benedictions: 
Lord, take our lips, and speak through 
them; 
Take our minds, and think through them; 
Take our hearts, and love through them 
thy children everywhere. Amen. 
+* * 


O Christ of Galilee, who didst go into 
homes and hearts of many folk, come into 
our group-meeting, and into our thoughts. 
Kindle there thy light—the same light 
that has burned through the centuries. 
May others seeing our lives, know better 
the way to go. Amen. 

x * * 

O God, even though perhaps we can 
never feel completely satisfied with the 
Way we are understanding thee and fol- 
lowing thee . . . keep us ever close to thy 
purposes for our lives. Help us study, 
work, pray, and play with glad spirits, 
confident that thy love leads us ever on. 


Amen. 


SS AWilon, C., ‘‘From This Small Candle,’’ in 
Classmate, Free x 1943. (As for note 5) 


Ministering to Children 


in Hospitals 

(Continued from page 10) 
ing to secure more consecrated teach- 
ers with the special skills needed for 
such work. 


Reports from the two teachers show - 


that the children love Bible stories 
but prefer stories illustrated with pic- 
tures. They are fond of records. A 
recording of Malotte’s “Lord’s Pray- 
er” was played for several weeks. One 


_ Saturday a nurse reported that some 
- April 1956 


children had been heard humming it 
during the week. Then the teachers 
secured the album, “In Joyous Song,” 
and have taught several of the songs 
to the children. They found, too, 
that the children like story records 
and will listen very quietly and often 
ask that they be played again. 


The teachers have been teaching 


the 23rd Psalm through the use of . 


pictures and word charts. They report 
that the children are able to repeat 
this with help but cannot say it by 
themselves. 


Hand work related to the story was 
tried at first but the teachers found 
that it made these disturbed children 
more disturbed and restless. There- 
fore, no hand work is now planned 
for the sessions. The teachers state 
that memory work, a story and a 
short worship period with music seem 
to suffice. The chief need of these 
children for affection and love is 
recognized by these teachers and they 
are doing their best to meet that need. 
They take cookies and hard candies 
on occasion. At Easter time small 
gold crosses attached to pieces of felt 
were given to the children in the 
class. These meant a great deal to 
the children and for several weeks 
other children in the hospital asked 
for crosses. 


Again, the need for special cur- 
riculum has been strongly felt. The 
teachers represent different denomina- 
tions and there is some variation in 
these materials even in the presenta- 
tion of Bible stories. It is evident 
that sometime, someone should pro- 
vide special curriculum materials for 
mentally handicapped children as 
well as for those who are physically 
handicapped. There is a very def- 
inite need for such material. 


A supper was held last summer by 
the Committee on Children’s Work 
in honor of all the teachers in all 
classes which have been set up by the 
special Committee on Religious Train- 
ing in Children’s Institutions. At this 
meeting the teachers discussed their 
problems and shared their experiences. 
Members of the committee were 
thrilled by all that they heard that 
evening, by the evident consecration 
of the teachers, and by the realiza- 
tion that they had had a part in tell- 
ing the Gospel story to many children 
in unusual situations. They were 
challenged by the opportunity to do 
more for more children in the insti- 
tutions of the two states. 
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Child Behavior 


By Frances L. Ilg, M. D. and Louise 
Bates Ames, PhD. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1955. 364 p. $3.95. 

Each and every part of the child’s na- 
ture has to grow—his sense of self, his 
fears, his affections and his curiosities; his 
feelings toward mother and father, broth- 
ers and sisters and playmates; his atti- 
tudes toward sex; his judgments of good 
and bad, of ugly and beautiful; his re- 
spect for truth and justice; his sense of 
humor; his ideas about life and death, vio- 
lence, nature, deity. The child grows as a 
unit in mind, body, and personality. 

Here is a book which tells how the child 
grows, and how his behavior grows, with 
tips to parents from a pair of clinicians on 
how parents can help and not get in the 
way. 

I would have done better as a parent 
and a teacher had I started with the in- 
formation given in this book about ages 
and stages, and cycles of growth in body 
and behavior, of children under ten years 
of age. 

R. L. Hunt 


Hymns We Love: Stories of the 
Hundred Mos? Popular Hymns 


By Cecil Northcott. Philadelphia 7, The 
Westminster Press, 1955. 168 p. $2.50. 

Six hundred thousand Christian hymns 
have been written from the beginning of 
this era to the present. Yet, surprisingly, 
most congregations know and enjoy sing- 
ing comparatively few of them. 

Cecil Northcott, British editor, author 
and minister chose one hundred most pop- 
ular hymns on the basis of radio and 
community singing group requests, as 
well as check lists from churches in Great 
Britain, Australia, Canada and the Unit- 
ed States: These hymns fall into five 
categories:—-Hymns of Praise, Prayer, Ex- 
perience, Christ and His Church, Chris- 
tian Action. 

Frem the common favorites we note 
the centrality of the beliefs of the Chris- 
tian faith—Christ, the Gospel and the 
Church. 

—The lay person who loves the hymns 
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of the church; ministers who seek per- 
sonal enrichment and new vitality in 
choral and poetic expression in worship; 
religious educ2tors who desire aids to the 
use and understanding of hymns—all will 
find inspiration within this volume. The 
style is personal and warm and the ap- 
proach to the hymn book is refreshingly 
unique. 

Ruts Lentz 


Favorite Hymns to Play and Sing in 
Easy Piano Arrangements 


Arranged by Loren R. Williams. Nash- 
ville, Broadman Press, 1955. 36 p. 


In this slender volume well-known 
hymns of the faith are introduced to chil- 
dren, youth and adults of limited train- 
ing in music. 

Unison singing range, suggested finger- 
ings, easy keys and the most simple har- 
monizations are provided. The use of this 
compilation is suggested for those whose 
playing abilities are elementary only. 

Rutu Lentz 


Fire on a Drumhead; A Year of 
Sermons for Girls and Boys. 


By Carl S. Weist. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1955. 155 p. $2.00. 


Many readers will be familiar with Mr. 
Weist’s three previous books of children’s 
sermons, including 52 Sermon Trails for 
Girls and Boys. 


A children’s sermon can be a deadly 

thing. It can talk down to the child in a 
sickening way, or it can float high above 
his head. Mr. Weist recognizes the prob- 
lem of delivering a sermon that will reach 
children of various ages and experiences. 
He attempts to solve it by arousing the 
child’s interest, chiefly through the use of 
vivid illustrations. 
' His method of writing a children’s ser- 
mon is to begin with a Bible verse, expand 
it for a paragraph, and to “prove the 
point” by a modern-day illustration. He 
closes the sermon by tying together the 
Bible verse with the illustration. 

In Fire on a Drumhead Mr. Weist de- 
livers the lesson without the sharp degree 
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of moralizing that was found in his pre- 


vious books. 
The fifty-two sermons include several 


with Christmas and New Year themes. 
- Patricia KOOPMAN ~ 


The Book of Revelation Speaks 
to Us 


By Herbert H. Wernecke. Philadelphia, 
The Westminster Press, 1954. 176 p. 
$3.00. 


Revelation is many things to many men. 
Some regard it as exquisite poetry, some as 
a dull mathematical puzzle. Some regard 
it as a magnificent opera, in three acts; 
seme as a Baedeker to the future world. 
This author treats of it as “an epistle, an 
apocalypse, and a prophecy.” Some ques- 
tion whether Revelation belongs in the 


canon. “My spirit,” said Luther, “cannot 


adapt itself to the book.” This author be- 
lieves, as E. G. Homrighausen puts it in 
the Foreword, that “the last book of the 


~ Bible contains some of the first things 


Christians need to know.” “The ethical 
concepts” of Revelation, say a pair of 
modern writers, “are far from lofty ...a 
harsh justice which approaches retribution 
dominates the work.’ This author believes 
that “it has a vital message for sensitive 
souls at all times and under all circum- 
stances.” 


Many would apply to Revelation 
Churchill’s description of the U.S.S.R.: 
“a riddle wrapped in a mystery inside an 
enigma.” This author considers it is 
“wonderfully simple and clear,” “more in- 
spiring than any one other book outside 
of the Gospels.” 


After some 20 pages of Introduction (in 
the technical sense of providing back- 
ground information about the book), the 
remainder of the volume is given over to 
Interpretation. This is based upon a care- 
ful outline of the contents, with com- 
mentary on selected phrases, and expla- 
nation of the symbolism. If readers have, 
in effect, left Revelation out of their 
Bibles, let them begin with this book. They 
will not only be led on to look into some 
of the Jarger works on the subject but will 
find that here, too, is a part of the Bible 
that belongs to them. The author is con- 
vincing in his contention that the 
Apocalypse is “less a vision of the coming 
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world than a trumpet call for faithfulness — 


and courageous living here and now.” — 
J. Carter Swam™ 


The Drama of the Book of 
Revelation 


By John Wick Bowman. Philadelphia, 
The Westminster Press, 1955. 159 p. $2.50. 


In this book the author has done three 


things: he has given us a new translation 


in present day idiom; he has set forth a 
rather new interpretation; and has writ- 
ten a unique commentary on John’s 
“Apocalypse.” It is- the-author’s thesis 
that whereas. this apocalypse’ is‘ in letter 
form, actually it is a drama consisting of — 
a Prologue, seven acts (with seven scenes 
in each act), and an Epilogue. 

We might call the apocalypse “John’s 
theology of history” envisaged as high — 
drama being enacted on a cosmic stage. 


ret 


van 


All the action has cosmic significance. At can religion do to help in contemporary 
e beginning the Herald announces the world needs?” 
oe motif of the play, then the Prologue, and Dr 


this is followed by the several acts, each 
> act being in terms of a vision: Act I, “The 


. Ashby, who teaches at Princeton, 
writes: ‘These pages are written with the 
conviction that man has at his disposal a 


Church on Earth—The Son of Man in 
Its Midst’; Act II, “God in Heaven— 
God’s Purpose in History’; Act III, “The 
Seven Angels of the Presence— The 
Church in Tribulation”; Act IV, “The 
Church Triumphant—The Drama of Sal- 
vation”; Act V, “The Seven Angels of 
God’s Wrath—The World in Agony’; Act 
VI, “Babylon’s Overthrow—The Drama 
of Judgment”; Act VII, “The Church in 
the Millennium—Consummation of God’s 
Purpose.” 

Only scant attention is paid to author- 
ship, or to the historical situation out of 
which it arose. Certainly the strain and 
stress of the times should not be over- 
looked. 

Stites Lressiy 


The Conflict of Religions 
— By Philip H. Ashby. New York 17, 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1955. 225 p. 
$3.50. 

The realistic situation is that there are 
several religious points of view competing 
for men’s allegiance, and these express 
themselves in terms of patricular religions. 
This author does us the service of mak- 
ing a fresh analysis of Christianity, Islam, 
Hinduism, and Buddhism, taken as rep- 
resentative of the major religions of the 
world, in the light of the question, “What 
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The Upper Room 


powerful and as yet relatively untried re- 
source whereby he can meet the troubles 
of this age with confidence.” 


He definitely prefers to be noted as 
belonging to the history of religion ap- 
proach rather than that of comparative re- 
ligions, which sets evaluative judgments 
alongside each other. 


The book contains a lucid exposition 
of the present state of religion in the 
West and in the East—the four religions 
being portrayed as each being in conflict, 
in terms of the present situation, the in- 
ternal tensions of each religion itself and 
with varieties of thought: He points out 
the basic tension and conflict in each of 
the religions with regard to one relation of 
religious knowledge and the divine, and 
one relation of religious man and human 
fulfillment. In the final chapter, “Beyond 
Conflict” he sets forth some “primary 
affirmations’ and some “initial principles” 
for cooperation, as he sees these. 


What are the principles for rapproche- 
ment? (1) Developing means for exchange 
of thought between religions; (2) provi- 
sion of common worship and spiritual fel- 
lowship; (3) proclamation of a religious 
ethical standard. Perhaps the first and 
third are more possible of achievement 
than the second at this juncture, when 
Christian bodies are only starting to learn 
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tor of Religious Education Program. 


Summer School Expenses $756 a year 


for catalogue and further information, write: 


WALTER HOUSTON CLARK, Dean 
Room J, Knight Hall 


to worship together. The book raises many 
problems and ought to be widely dis- 
cussed. 

Kenpic BruBAKER CULLY 


The Christian Imperative 

By Max Warren. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1955. 144 p. $3.00. 

The author of this book~is a clergyman 
who has served the Church of England as 
General Secretary of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. He was a consultant at 
the Evanston Assembly in 1954. The pres- 
ent short book consists of the Kellogg 
Lectures at the Episcopal Theological 
School in Cambridge, Massachusetts, Feb- 


For NATIONAL FAMILY WEEK, May 6-13 


Senne On Marriage 
ne Family Life 


From Protestant Pulpits Concerning the Christian Home 


Edited by John C. Wynn 


These sixteen sermons show that the church and the 
Bible do have a message for all who are concerned with the 
complex problems of marriage and family life. 


Dealing with such matters as family worship, child train- 


ing, family crises, and sex standards, they indicate how the 
church has in recent years become more aware of its re- 
sponsibility in alleviating the conflicts and tensions in mod- 
ern family life. Here is a rich variety of viewpoint and style 
from the pens of Protestant ministers of many denominations. 


These sermons were chosen from nearly 400 submitted, 
by a special committee of the Joint Department of Family 
Life in the National Council of Churches. $2.75 


The Contributors 


Rorert E. Luccock—Hazen G. WERNER—GEORGE A. BuTTRICK— 
James H. Puritrps—Rosert Y. JonNson—Joun A. REDHEAD— 
W. Norman PirreNceER—Hoover Rupert—Haroitp L. Luncer— 
Wittiam H. Genne’—Harry H. KrugNner—Jack E. SANDERS— 
Rogert W. BuRNs—MArGARET BLAIR JOHNSTONE—JAMES A. PIKE 
—Rosert G. MIDDLETON 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


Abingdon P ress G) 


oO 
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ruary, 1955. The publishers are to be con- © 
gratulated for bringing us the printed ver- 
sion so soon after the lectures’ delivery. — 

The imperative, as Canon Warren sees 
it, consists of the compulsive necessity of 
the Christian faith to be shared. Each 
man in his own way responds to the divine 
compulsion. The author interprets the di- 
vine compulsion in terms of the divine 
love, the quality of which is imparted by 
God himself “by his Holy Spirit making 
the things of Jesus come alive in us.” 

The author treats the imperative under 
four headings, in terms of: preaching, 
teaching, baptizing and healing. He sees 
all these aspects as related to the totality 
of the Christian witness in the world, none 
of them ultimate in and of itself. 

A final chapter, “The ‘How of Obedi- 
ence,” takes up missionary service in the 
modern world, a field in which he is 
especially suited to speak. He is alert to 
new trends, problems and opportunities 
in the Ghurch’s overseas missions, and dis- 
eusses the life of the missionary in the 
light of his goal and the demands of the 
task. 

This is a worthwhile book to have on 
one’s shelves and a very real contribution 
to contemporary discussions on the com- 
munication of the faith. 

KeEnpic BRUBAKER CULLY 


Faith and Work 


By F. A. Cockin. London, A. R. Mow- 
bray & Co., 1955. 144 p. $2.15. 

The. vast majority of sermons that are 
made available to us by American pub- 
lishers are hortatory in character. They 
are typical of the activism that is a pri- 
mary trait of our American brand of 
Christianity. They exhort their hearers 
(or readers) to do something definite 
about their conduct, their thoughts and 
their basic convictions. Even the “peace- 
of-mind sermon”’ is filled with specific re- 
quirements of things to be done. 

The typical British sermon, on the other 
hand, is apt to be a “teaching sermon” in 
which the preacher explains the meaning 
of some abstract theological concept or 
gives an exposition of some passage (usual- 
ly a lengthy ene) from the Bible. It may 
have a few words of exhortation at the 
conclusion—or it may not. In any case, 
the reader will usually gain a great deal 
of knowledge and wisdom from it, and 
his religious education will be enriched. 

This volume of sermons by the Bishop 
of Bristol belongs to the category of 
“teaching sermons,” and the book gives us 
a balanced diet of the interior and ex- 
terior sides of the Christian life. The first 
half of it contains what we would call 
doctrinal sermons. There are three on the 
Holy Spirit and three on the meaning 
of judgment. There is an excellent disser- 
tation on religion. and the scientific mind. 
There are other sermons on freedom, the 
sovereignty of God, the atonement, the 
content of Christianity, and the Christian 
concept of time. There is both a Christmas _ 
and an Easter message. 

The second part deals with the practical 
implications of the Christian faith—man 
and his work, the service of God in church 
and state, the limitations of man’s wisdom, 
Christian sagacity, and three messages 
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For those who lead children in prayer 
CHURCH SCHOOL PRAYERS 
By Marjory Louise Bracher 

A collection of 110 


selections dealing 
with the daily life 
experiences of the 
child. For teachers, 
leaders, parents. 
$1.25 at all book stores 
MUHLENBERG PRESS o Philadelphia 


on the layman’s job in the church. But 
they are expository rather than hortatory. 

These sermons are of more than pass- 
ing value. These sermons may be read 
for meditation and study, and they re- 
veal an original mind who will help 
any reader to a better understanding of 


HAVE 
OM CUALTY, 


THE : 
laymans 
Theological 
Library 


At all bookstores now, 


THE SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE CHURCH 
By Rosert McAFEE Brown. 
The work of the church in the 
modern world, its mission in 
the life of man, and its place in 
the historical heritage of the 
Protestant faith. 


MODERN RIVALS 
TO CHRISTIAN FAITH 
By CorNeE.tius Loew. A 
thought-provoking book about 
the “false gods” (among them 
Science, Democracy and exag- 


well-meaning Christians tend 
to substitute for the true God. 
Ask your bookseller for the 
complete list of Layman’s The- 
ological Library books 


April, 1956 


gerated patriotism) that many_ 


the well-founded beliefs and the way of 
life of the Christian church. 
Tuomas FranKLYN Hupson 


Moment by Moment 

By Margaret T. Applegarth. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1955. 236 p. $2.75. 

Miss Applegarth never seems to run 
short on imagination or to lose her skill 
as a story teller. Here are dozens of stor- 
ies, fresh, humorous, pathetic, original— 
suitable for private reading or for public 
worship. 


The Literature of Japanese Education 
1945—1954 

Compiled by Walter Crosby Eells. Ham- 
den, Conn. The Shoe String Press, 1955. 
210 p. $5.00 (cloth) 

Over 1400 annotated references to ar- 


ERE is a milestone in reli- 

gious publishing that will 
make theology a living force in 
the life and thinking of the 
average man and woman. These 
are the first books of their kind 
for the general reader, explain- 
ing the fundamental concepts 
of Protestant Christianity with 
authority, but with complete 
clarity. 

The twelve volumes, two of 
which are ready now, will deal 
with such themes as: the doc- 
trine of Man, the doctrine of 
Christ, the doctrine of God, the 
significance of death, Chris- 
tian ethics in social and in per- 
sonal life, and many others. The 
books are cloth bound for long 
use, yet priced at only $1 each. 


12 


volumes 

written for laymen, 
covering the main 
areas of Christian 
faith and practice 


General Editor 
ROBERT McAFEE 


BROWN 


$1 
Only 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Phila. 7 


Me. 
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ticles dealing with education in Japan 
since the Second World War. The refer- 
ences are drawn from more than 1800 
separate publications, however, since many 
different publications may be included in 
a single numbered item. A quick way to 
find sources of information about the start- 
ling changes in Japanese education in re- 
cent years. 


New Family Life Hymn 

ON THE COVER is the first publica- 
tion anywhere of a new hymn by 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. It comes in 
time to be used in Christian Family 
Week observances. 

Local churches and Sunday schools 
are free to reproduce this hymn for 
use in the local church if they note 
that it is copyrighted by the Hymn 
Society of America and is used by 
permission. Copies, with music, may 
be obtained at a modest cost from the 
Hymn Society, 297 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N.Y. 

Dr. Fosdick, in sending this poem to 
the Hymn Society, wrote that he was 
concerned that the hymnals lacked 
adequate hymns about the home, es- 
pecially those with sufficient dignity to 
be used in services of worship. He has 
written this one in an attempt to fill 
this need. 


For Easter 
the beautiful new 
children’s book by 


MARY ALICE JONES 


ERE ARE SATISFYING and enlight- 
H ening answers to small children’s 
questions about Heaven — 2 sincere 
and honest approach by the noted re- 
ligious education authority to help 
youngsters of all denominations to- 
ward a lasting faith. Ages 4 to 9. $2.50 


Tell Me ae 
Heaven 


Illustrated in color by | 


MARJORIE @ 
COOPER £ 


Do your children have these other 
inspiring “Tell Me” books...Each, $2.50 
, TELL ME ABOUT THE BIBLE Aces & to 10- 
Ages 3 to7 
Ages 4109 
PORES TELL ME ABOUT PRAYER Aces 8 to 10 
At all booksellers RAND McNALLY 
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y : 77 TELL MAE ABOUT JESUS 


What's 


Happening 


Evangelism Through New Means 
Urged at Division Annual Meeting 


CINCINNATI, Ohio — Inspiration for 
new methods and dissatisfaction with the 
old in a score of areas marked the an- 
nual meeting of the Division of Chris- 
tian Education, National Council of 
Churches, at Cincinnati, February 10-17. 

At a preliminary press conference Dr. 
GrraLp E. Knorr, General. Secretary of 
the Division, and Dr. RicHarp HorLanp, 
chairman of the Commission on General 
Christian Education, spoke the minds of 
the 1500 Christian educators present in 
discussing the meeting’s theme, “Reach— 
Teach—Win.” They declared that Amer- 
ican Protestant education forces are de- 
termined to advance into every area of 
life so that no group is left outside the 
church’s ministry. They said that Protes- 
tant churches must never feel “cozy” 
about their job and that Christian educa- 
tion was not a “marginal task—a little bit 
on Sunday morning and minimum prep- 
aration Saturday night.” 

Dr. Knoff declared that “We are not 
reaching all the people we should be. We 
still have a great evangelistic and mis- 
sionary job to do.” He pointed out that 
there is a “restless eagerness’ among 
church people “to see what can be done 
by using radio, television, and press to 
reach the people that our churches just 
don’t touch.” 


At a mass meeting attended by local 
people as well as delegates, three men 
took part in a panel discussion on “What 
should the church do?” Juvenile de- 
linquency as a challenge to the church was 
discussed by Witit1am H. Rosinson of 
the Chicago Church Federation’s Youth 
Service Bureau. He called for more Chris- 
tian education teachers, early spotting of 
vulnerable children; development of a 
common ground for religious instruction 
in public schools; use of social workers as 
ministerial aids among young people; and 
the development of family life education. 
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Mr. Epwarp D. Grant, head of Louisi- 
ana state institutions, deplored the lack 
of materials especially prepared for per- 
sons in institutions, and urged that the 
home church should continue to bear a re- 
sponsibility for their members, whether in 
tubercular or mental hospitals or in reform 
schools or prisons. 


Rev. Harotp WiLkE of Cleveland said 
that the physically handicapped have been 
segregated and overlooked. He suggested 
ramps, hearing aids and vocational guid- 
ance to help bring them into the activ- 
ities of the church. 

The world scope of Christian education 
was brought into focus by Mr. NorMan 


Cousins, editor of Saturday Review, in 
an address to a dinner held by three of 
the sections. He pointed out the need for 
more information about- motivations and 
opinions of people, especially in the Far 
East, and for greater sensitivity to the 
hungers and national aspirations of other 
countries. Miss EpirFANIA CAstRO of Ma- 
nila, Philippine Islands and the World 
Council of Christian Education, ‘said that 
the first stirrings of world-wide fellowship, 
the great new fact of this era, must per- 
meate the mass of people of all continents. 
The problem of segregation in public 
schools came in for considerable atten- 
tion. Dr. Homann declared that the ulti- 
mate problem will be solved in relation to 
a broader concept of life, rather than im- 
mediate expediency in a local community. 


“Society must be permeated by a philoso- 


phy which makes segregation incom- 
patible with it,” he said. “We must rec- 
ognize its emotional rootage. We can’t 
just wrench people loose from traditions 
in which they have been steeped for gen- 
erations.” 


The United Student Christian Council, 
“noting that all of the campus Christian 
fellowships throughout the country are 
deeply involved” in the segregation prob- 
lem, asked its 3,000 campus student fel- 
lowships in the U. S. to support the Su- 
preme Court decision on segregation and 
called on college and university officials 
to take immediate steps “toward racial in- 
tegration in dormitories, eating places, and 
theatres,” and to develop “positive ap- 
proaches to inter-cultural relations on the 
campus.” Dr. CHARLES S. JOHNSON, 
president of Fisk University, said that the 
church must continue to point out the so- 


‘cial implications of Christianity and must 


be prepared to serve the changing needs 
of American communities. The church, he 
said, must provide “‘associations across in- 
visible boundaries.” 


The Bible itself made news at the an- 
nual meeting. It was reported that the 


Mrs. Dolbey, moderator, with W. H. Robinson, Harold Wilke and Edward Grant. 
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RSV Bible is still selling at a million 


- copies a year. “Discovery of the Dead Sea 


Scrolls will further aid teaching by pro- 


viding a clearer picture of the total sit- 
uation in which the Gospel was born and 
a clearer conception of the history 
of the Old Testament text,” said 
Dr. Cart H. Krag tine, director of the 
University of Chicago’s Oriental Institute. 
Dr. Kraeling showed at the Editors’ Sec- 
tion a motion picture of the Dead Sea 
area in which exciting discoveries have 
been made of fragments of biblical and 
Essene texts. 

In its business sessions, the Commission 
on General Christian Education adopted 
‘a new set of recommendations for its pro- 
gram services, involving changes in com- 
mittee meetings and standards for the 
evaluation of all services. It also took ex- 
ploratory steps looking toward the use of 
educational television in cooperation with 
the Broadcasting and Film Commission. 
In view of the moving of the Commission 
on General Christian Education to New 
York, it was decided to move the Student 
Volunteer Movement and the United Stu- 
dent Christian Council to the same build- 
ing, where other units of the Division are 
already located, thus putting the entire 
operations of the Division of Christian Ed- 
ucation into a single building. 


Two Youth Hymns Selected 

CHICAGO, Ill—Two new hymns out 
of many submitted from all over the coun- 
try were selected by the Hymn Society of 
America in the 1956 hymn-writing proj- 
ect co-sponsored by the United Christian 
Youth Movement in connection with the 
celebration of Youth Week. 

One of these, “Come Forth, O Christian 
Youth,” was written by Miss Mary EL- 
LEN JacKson, director of Christian 
Education at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Anderson, South Carolina. It is 
set to the tune Diademata. 

The other, “O God of Truth, the Pow- 
er of Nations Free,” to the tune Toulon, 
was written by Rev. Danrex B. MeEr- 
RICK, Jr., pastor of the United Church 
(Baptist and Disciples of Christ), Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 


Personals 

NEW YORK, N.Y.—Two new appoint- 
ments have been made to the staff of the 
United Student Christian Council, related 
student movement of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches: 
_ The Rey. C. Freperick STOERKER, for 
the past 12 years minister of the Evangeli- 


cal Congregational student chapel at the 


University of Missouri, has been named 
associate secretary of the student work 
camp program. He will direct the U. S. 
‘program of Ecumenical Work Camps, 
through which some 100 college students 
volunteer from three to eight weeks each 
“summer to do manual labor on various 


relief service projects in Europe and Asia. ~ 


Internationally, the program, which also 
brings European and Asiatic youth to this 
country for similar work here, is sponsored 


by the Youth Department of the World 
Council of Churches. 

_ The Rev. THomas Wieser, associate 
Presbyterian student pastor for the past 
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year at the University of California, has 
been named associate secretary for study 
of the USCC. He will direct a program 
of study conferences and the publication 
of study materials for the Student Coun- 
cil. 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—The Rev. Franx 
L. Hutcuinson of Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut has been named associate director of 
the program in Asia and other non-Euro- 
pean areas of Church World Service. Mr. 
Hutchinson has been since 1952 executive 
director of the Bridgeport Council for In- 
ter-Church Cooperation. 


RSVB Concordance to 
Be Prepared by Univac 


CINCINNATI, Ohio—A concordance 
of the Revised Standard Version Bible, 
desired since the publishing of the trans- 
lation in 1952, will be prepared by the 
Remington Rand giant computer, Univac. 
It took James Strong 30 years to compile 
his Exhaustive Concordance of the Bible 
—published in 1894—but Univac can do 
the job in 120 hours. Publication of the 
concordance has been announced for early 


1957. 


The new concordance has been under 
experimentation and testing since 1953. 
Mr. Witiiam R. McCuttey, president of 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, publishers of the 
concordance and the RSV Bible said 
that every one of the more than 800,000 
words in the 1952 translation has been 
recorded on four metal magnetic tapes 
used by the giant Univac. As the words 
are fed into the electronic data processing 
system for the tape, the computer stores 
all but 132 frequently used short words 
in its mercury “memory” and arranges 
the stored words alphabetically, along with 
their context and location in the Bible— 
book, chapter and verse. The printed con- 
cordance will contain more than 350,000 
contexts. 


The idea of producing a concordance 
of the RSV through electronic means was 
first conceived five years ago by the Rev. 
Joun W. Ett.ison, rector of the Church 
of the Epiphany (Protestant Episcopal) 
of Winchester, Massachusetts, while pre- 
paring his thesis for a doctor’s degree at 
Harvard Divinity School. “He is the only 
man in the world with a knowledge of the 
Bible and of computers,” said Mr. McCul- 
ley. While working with electronic digital 
computers at Harvard, Mr. Ellison first 
realized that the gigantic sorting job re- 
quired for the concordance could be ac- 
complished in a matter of hours once the 
electronic equipment was properly pro- 
grammed and the magnetic tapes prepar- 
ed. He talked over his idea with Dr. 
Henry J. Capspury, a member of the 
Standard Bible Committee, and experi- 
mentation began. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
subjects wel- 


and beautifully designed books, All 
comed. Write or send your MS directly. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 
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489 Fifth Avenue 
New ¥ 


School Master 
Projector 


When you 
buy SVE 
Filmstrips! 


The new SVE “‘filmstrip-pro- 
jector plans”’ offer the greatest 
value in the audio-visual field 
today. Select a library of SVE 
filmstrips and receive a cur- 
rent model SVESchool Master 
Projector free of extra cost. 
You save up to $84.50! 


Call your authorized SVE Audio-Visual 
Dealer for complete details, or send coupon 


FE Society 
For Visual 


Education, 
Inc. 


General Precision 
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Society For Visual Education, Inc. 
(A BUSINESS CORPORATION) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send your new Catalog 
and filmstrip-projector "Package Plan” 
information. 


0 Include name of my authorized SVE 
Audio-Visual Dealer. 


DC 


School or Church 


CC 


City —__Zone —___State —__. 
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new “Our Children’’ series i 


“Flying Straight” 
“A Clean House” 


To help children find the 
right solutions fo every-day 
Christian living problems. 


the Life and 
Teachings of Christ 


with 


ee ° 
Abie | films 


Factual teaching films on the life 
and ministry of Christ 


Faithfully adhering to the Bible 


26 films . . . the most complete 
series on the life of Christ 


1364 N. VAN NESS AVE., HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 
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0 Utilizaton guides for ‘Our Children’’ films. I 
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New Audio Visual Materials 


AVRG SECOND 
SUPPLEMENT RELEASED 


The 1956 supplement to the Audio-Vis- 
ual Resource Guide for Use in Religious 
Education, Third Edition, is currently in 
release. One of the services of the Visual 
Education Fellowship, this year’s issue 
contains 258 evaluations of motion pic- 
tures, filmstrips, slide sets, and recordings 
suitable for use within the total program 
of the church, and released within the 
last year. 

Classified under ten major objectives 
of Christian education, the materials are 
described in terms of story-lines, qualities, 
and possible utilizations. 

The work of evaluation is carried on 
by more than 20 committees across the 
country composed of local ministers, di- 
rectors of Christian education, teachers, 
age-group leaders, and, in some cases, 
regional and national leaders from a 
variety of denominations. 

Complete information on the newest 
compilation of these evaluations may be 
obtained by writing the Visual Educa- 
tion Fellowship at 79 E. Adams. Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 


NEW RELEASE EVALUATION 
Our Old Testament Heritage 


35mm. filmstrip, 67 frames, color, 2 
scripts: one for adults, the other for chil- 
dren. Produced by the Bureau of A-V 
Aids of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, 1955. Available from the pro- 
ducer: 1505 Race Street, Philadelphia or 
1720 Chouteau Street, St. Louis. Sale, 
$5.00. 


Five major areas of the Old Testament 
are outlined, in separate sections, as this 
filmstrip unwinds. 

Part I begins with the story of Abra- 
ham’s leaving of Haran to go into a new 
land. His encounter with Abimelech, Lot’s 
choice, and the sacrifice of Isaac are 
shown. 

Part II tells of Moses: his early life and 
manhood, the flight into Midian, his call 
to lead the Hebrews to the Promised Land, 
the Exodus, and the receiving of the Ten 
Commandments. 

The formation of the nation of Israel 
and its subsequent division is shown in 
Parte Tie 

Part IV deals with Jeremiah, while the 
story of Habbakuk is developed in Part V. 

As Protestantism turns increasingly back 
to its “Old Testament Heritage,” materials 
produced as. excellently as this filmstrip 
are invaluable. Thus, it is HIGHLY REC- 
OMMENDED as an instructive summary 
for classes of both primaries through 
younger junior highs and older junior 
highs through adults, depending on the 
version of the script used. 

The children’s script is especially well 
written for the age levels in mind; art 
work is good without being gaudy. One 
may wonder, however, at the exclusion of 
both Isaiah and the Messianic hope. 


Enid, Oklahoma 


Others may also question the accuracy of 
the illustration for Jeremiah’s “yoke of 
iron,” but these factors—two of omission, 
and one perhaps minor doubt in au- 
thenticity—do not appreciably weaken 
what the material does present quite well. 


NEW RELEASES 


How to Have a Vacation 
Bible School 


35 mm. filmstrip, 43 frames, color, cap- 
tions, 2 manuals. Produced by the South- 
ern Baptist Convention, 1956. Available 
from Baptist Bookstores. Sale: $5.00. A 
“how-to-do-it” taking its subject from be- 
ginning stages of planning through the 
details of actual operation. 


Institutes and Workshops 


in Radio and Television 
NEW YORK, N.Y. — Two types of 


broadcast training ventures have been an- 
nounced by the Broadcast and Film Com- 


mission of the National Council of 
Churches. 
One-day Radio-Television Institutes 


will provide an introduction to the sub- 

ject, with presentations on “Why Broad- 

cast?” “Writing for Radio-TV,” “Micro- 
phone and TV Camera Technique,” and 

“Resources in Radio-TV.” These institutes 

will be held from 9:30 A.M., to 4:00 

P.M. in the following places: 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, April 30. 

(Phillips University), 
May 17. 

Kentucky (cities to be announced through 
the Kentucky Council of Churches), 
September 17-21. 

Iowa (cities to be announced through the 
Iowa Council of Churches), Novem- 
ber 26-30. 

One-week and Two-week Radio-Tele- 
vision Workshops will allow participants 
actually to plan, write and produce ra- 
dio and TV programs. Participants work 
12 hours and more each day. Those still 
to be held in 1956 are: 

Flint, Michigan, WJRT-TV, April 8-13. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, WIMJ-TV, April 
15-20. 

New York, N.Y. International Workshop 
(including participants from other coun- 
tries), July 30-August 10. 

Charleston, West Virginia, November 4-9. 

Memphis, Tennessee, November 11-16. 
Additional! information, application 

blanks, detailed schedules may be obtain- 


-ed by writing the Director of Broadcast 


Training, National Council of Churches, 
220 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 


ALL AGES. ARE FASCINATED 


int Nein 


Ancient African-Asian Counting Game, $3 
Co-op. Recreation Service, Inc., Delaware, O. 
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“my family will have what | was denied” 


ra 


For Religious Education Director 


One pastor told us of the difficulties of his 
youth—his mother’s struggle to raise their 
___ large family after his father died leaving 
no insurance. Another minister saw the same 
thing happen to his relatives. Every 
clergyman knows of individuals in his congregation 
left destitute . . . people in the kind of 
serious trouble that could have been 
_ avoided if their parents had made life 
__ insurance provisions for them. All young 
fathers would like to see that their 
_ families have what they, perhaps, 
__were denied. And it’s so easy to 
take the necessary steps through 
the Ministers Life “Young 
Men’s” Policy. 


_ LOWEST RATE WHEN 
YOU NEED IT MOST 


The cost of Ministers Life 
coverage is so nominal. 

_ Professional full-time religious 
workers are considered “preferred 
risks” and are thus entitled to 
lower rates than the general 
public. The “Young Men’s” 
Policy is drafted for the needs 

of the seminary student and 

_ young minister. It provides 

unusually low rates during 
_ the first few years, then 

s increases slightly as his ability 

‘ to pay increases. As an 

i example, a man of 25 can own 

¥ a $5,000 policy at a cost of only 

$36.80 during the first four _ 


__ years, with a slight increase thereafter. 


a 


THE MINISTERS LIFE & CASUALTY UNION 


1069 Ministers Life Bldg., Minneapolis, 16, Minn. 
In Canada: 30 Bloor St. W., Toronto 5, Ontario 


Please send data on the 
Young Men's Policy [) Women’s Policy (J 


SEND NO MONEY— 
NO OBLIGATION 


It costs you nothing to tin- 
guire—and Ministers Life 
policies are ordinarily sold by 
mail. So-send the coupon to- 
day for full information. 
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Bart Going 


Vacation Church School Texts 


available from Abingdon Press 


KINDERGARTEN AGE 


LET'S GO’ OUT-OF-DOORS ‘by Jennie, Lou Milton) (a> CPA) text) seein $1.50 
STORIES ABOUT JESUS by Mary Cureton Brimley 2.00 csi, coset nemesis 75¢ 


PRIMARY AGE 


EVERYBODY NEEDS A CHURCH by Lois Eddy McDonnell (a CPA ae ek aioe $1.75 
Pupil's Book Allfabout Ghurchesmeeres peter metre ee eee Ohi iccies nite eee 25¢ 
Pupil’s Book II: All About Church Helpers.........000..... ae Ue te wes Sotncsteahtiees ere heh eee 25¢ 

JESUS: THE FRIEND) by Harriet (A; JRoorbachite sac. ove. st acecestene eee ces atest 735 

OUTDOORS IN PALESTINE, by Lina A. ‘Rauschonberg 2)2...250)-2 egress ee 75¢ 

WE GO TO GHURCH by Carrie Low Goddard i555. icuj pecs nee 75¢ 


JUNIOR AGE 


THE CHURCH AROUND THE WORLD by Mabel Brehm (a CPA text) 
Pupil’s Book I: How the Church Came to Us 
Pupil’s Book I¥: Into All. the, World: 245,,.c1c.0.08- cee ecto ectee = kd: este ee 50c 


*DISCOVERING THE LANDS OF THE BIBLE by Lola Hazelwood (a CPA text)......$2.00 


LEARNING TO KNOW THE BIBLE by Ada Wilcox Smith (a CPA text)... $1.75 
Pupil’s Book I Inthe Days of the Old. Testament, «.....¢,.0.00)-.cseoee Liixts/s013- nea 40c 
Pupil’s Book II: In the Days of Jesus and His Early Followers. ...0..00.:...:00s1.sece oun 50¢ 

*LEARNING TO KNOW THE OLD TESTAMENT by Ada Wilcox Smith (a CPA text) $1.00 
Pupil’s Book: In the Days of the Old. Pestamtent. \.1.......1.:.c00c tenes + eee 40c 

PEOPLE WHO LIVED IN JESUS’ DAY by Ada Wilcox Simithic..20 220 01csccsue eee 75¢ 

PRAISE YE THE:LORD by IdayBinger Hubbard=7).5..)2..400- oe ee 75¢ 

WE WOULD FOLLOW JESUS by. Opal’ Bailey, Crosby: ....c.g..0..0 nce eee 75¢ 

INTERMEDIATE AGE 

*BOOK OF THE AGES. by Ethel Tilley (a CPA: text), <2 .cleucupew eneeetn ee ee $1.25 
Correlated’ pupil’s. booke..2.2:. sivices5. goth coonii sees Fetal tess wes a eee 40c 

EXPLORING THE BIBLE WITH INTERMEDIATES by Lucile Desjardins..................0..... 50c 
Pupil’ 8, vvasehescteseus cnsuaentze a vaseyimenclicla sta x: chasceaescse 0 seo faa ee NED eee cee 25c 

GOD IN: OUR LIVES: by, Estelle Blanton) Barbersi(a CRA textes tener $1.50 
Ppl’: sas.csnescnnaisessegheviies vundaruecasavapteosdvoeabht deviated hp eas tse CREE <2 taste eRE eNotes 40c 

O COME LET US WORSHIP by, | Blizabeth Stinson w:...0:..Gcnocesen-ccestne eee ee 75¢ 

WE ALL NEED EACH OTHER by Mary Jenness (a CPA text) ...ccccccsccccssssseseccssseeseeenseee $1.75 


*In 1956 Cycle Plan—CPA 


at all bookstores Abingdon [Es ness at all bookstores 


